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DR, CHARLES ROGERS, 
\HE striking _ portrait 
which we present to 

Our readers this week is 
that of Dr. Charles Rogers, 
who is well known in con- 
Nection with Scottish litera- 
ture, and was the founder 
of the great National 
Wallace Monument on 
the Abbey Craig, Stirling, 
Which will have been pub- 
‘ely inaugurated almost by 
€ time these lines are in 
Print, and the completion 
of which is at this moment 
&% matter of congratulation 
throughout Scotland. The 
Proposal to rear a national 
Monument to the Scottish 
ero at Stirling was first, 
We believe, suggested by 
/1e subject of our sketch, 
in his work on “ Bridge of 
Allan,” published in 1851. 
n 1856 Dr. Rogers, as 
Secretary of a provisional 
Committee, prevailed on the 
late Earl of Elgin to preside 
at a national meeting in the thy 
Ing’s-park, Stirling, when 

€ undertaking was form- 
ally inaugurated. He then 
eld public meetings in dif- 
ferent towns, and succeeded 
iM awakening considerable 
interest in the enterprise. 
he sum of 7,000. having 
en secured, the founda 
lon-stone of the monument 
Was laid with masonic 
Snours on June 24, 1861, 
the late Duke of Athol pre- 
Siding at the masonic cere- 
Monial, and the late Sir 
Archibald Alison, Bart., 
Presiding at a subsequent 
anquet. Building opera- 
‘ons were occasionally sus- 
Pended for lack of funds, 
ut at length, the needful 
Amount having been pro- 
rured, the monument has 
“en completed. The entire 
“ost of the structure has 
-Omewhat exceeded 12,0002., 
S collection having de- 
pa ed, in no small degree, on the influence and energ 
So r Rogers, and it is certainly to the credit of the 
eed nation not to have flinched under the great 
rease of expenditure the work has necessitated over 

above what was originally estimated. 

ae: Rogers has long been associated with public 
“ements in Scotland, and he has sought to honour 
Wace, not as the enemy of England, but a pioneer 
‘itish liberties—as one opposed to tyranny, and 
hag became a martyr to freedom. Dr. Rogers, who 
Sree yet attained his forty-fifth year, was born at 
sey! Fifeshire, his father being the parochial clergy- 
and. b He studied at the University of St. Andrew’s, 
obtained license as a probationer of the Church of 
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(From a Photograph by the Stereoscopic Company, Regent-st. ) 


CHAREES StRO'GE'RIS: 


Tt 


Scotland in 1846. After holding various ecclesiastical 
appointments, he was preferred to the chaplainship of 
Stirling Castle in 1855; this office he held for about 
nine years. During his tenure of office he obtained 
more decided recognition for chaplains connected with 
the Presbyterian Church, and a large increase to their 
endowments. In 1857-8 he interested himself in the 
matter of University Reform, and, by organising two 
deputations to the Lord Advocate, helped to secure an 
important university measure. Attached to the pro- 
fession of letters, Dr. Rogers early devised a scheme 
for the relief of literary Scotsmen in circumstances of 
indigence. In this he was heartily joined by the Lord 
Chancellor Campbell, Lord Brougham, and others, 
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His original project did not 
succeed, but he has deen 
enabled to relieve some of 
his literary fellow-country- 
men in circuumstances of 
poverty. The Civil List 
pensions now enjoyed by 
the widow of the Ettrick 
Shepherd and the widow 
of Dr. Thomas _ Dick, 
author of “The Christian 
Philosopher,” were procured 
by his exertions. Dr. 
Rogers was the first to 
direct public attention to 
the amenities of Bridge of 
Allan, the celebrated Scot- 
tish spa, and the various 
improvements which have 
rendered the town of Stir- 
ling one of the most at- 
tractive of Scottish boroughs 
were chiefly originated by 
his enterprise. He reared 
the elegant monument to 
the poet Hogg on the banks 
of St. Mary’s Lake, in 
Yarrow. In carrying out 
one or two of his enter- 
prises, Dr. Rogers has en- 
countered no small measure 
of hostility, but he has in 
no instance permitted oppo- 
sition to arrest the progress 
of his undertakings. He is 
a somewhat voluminous 
author—his works relating 
chiefly to Scottish history 
and antiquities. During 
the last ten years he has 
bestowed much attenticn 
on hymnology; his wok 
entitled “ Lyra Britannica 

contains memoirs and 
genuine readings of the 
principal hymn-writers and 
their hymns. Dr. Rogers 
is Fellow of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland 
and Historiographer to the 
Historical Society of Great 
Britain. <A valuable work 
from his pen has just been 
published by the Grampian 
Club, entitled ‘Scotland: 
ocial and Domestic”; and 
early in the year we noticed 
in our columns a pleasant 
work of his, ‘‘'The Life and 
Songs of the Baroness Nairne.” 

The Wallace monument was designed by Mr. J. T. 
Rochead, architect, Glasgow. It consists of a Scottish 
baronial tower, 220ft. high and 36ft. square. The 
walls are massive, being 15ft. thick at the base, and 
graduating from 5 to 6ft. at the top. At the east 
side of the tower is a house for the keeper. An open 
courtyard, entered by an arched gateway, with bold 
mouldings, separates the main building from the 
keeper’s dwelling. Above the gateway are the 
heraldic arms of Scotland. Passing through the gate- 
way into a stone arched passage, a series of steps leads 
to an octagonal winding staircase projecting from the 
tewer, and running up nearly its entire height. 


Runt Klonenyemnn’s raced 
Ce ee aes 
Part IV. 


Tux funeral was over, 
the will was read, and it 
was discovered that ‘* Gri- 


faculties, willed and de- 


sessed to her nephew, 
John Moneypenny, and 
her niece, Isabel Money- 
penny, share and share 
alike, in consideration that 
the said John and Isabel 
Moneypenny should be- 
come man and wife thirty 
days from the time of her (Griselda Moneypenny’s) de- 
cease ; failing this, her property, personal and otherwise, 
was to be divided among a host of greedy relatives, and, 
as her lawyer had always managed to make his connection 
with her a profitable thing, she hoped he would do the 
same by her heirs.” And there the will ended; not 
another word, one way or the other. So Isabel counted 
the days as they went by, as the Eastern gentleman did 
his beans, and, in spite of the tinge of melancholy that 
shadowed her face, she became more and more beautiful 
every day. John scarcely dared linger near her, and 
roamed about the grounds, gaunt and pale as a spectre. 
Isabel’s persuasive tenderness he mistook for pity, and 
rejected her timid advances indignantly. 

Vbat was the poor girl todo? The days were passing, 
and soon he would be robbed of his inheritance. She 
would willingly have been dutiful and obedient to her 
aunt’s desire ; she would almost welcome it as a pleasure, 
so sacred did she consider these last requests ; but John 
was so—so—stubborn; and here her rhetoric became 
sadly mixed up, and a tear or two fell upon her black 
dress, the first of a shower that rent her heart without 
consoling it. In the midst of it all came Lascelles ; and 
one morning John Moneypenny, walking up and down 
the garden-path, heard the sweet voice of his cousin raised 
in remonstrance. 

- “It is quite impossible !” cried Isabel; ‘I am very 
unhappy, Mr. Lascelles. I beg of you to relieve me 
from my engagement. I cannot marry you!” 

‘Of course you can’t now !” said the shrill voice of De 
Vigny. ‘I did’nt expect such a thing, but you cannot 
surely mean to throw me over altogether 5 why you can’t 
be in earnest. Just think of it, Miss Moneypenny! I 
am madly in love with you. I worship the very ground 
you walk upon, and there isn’t a girl for miles wouldn’t 
be proud of such an offer.” 

“Then you are at liberty to throw your handkerchief to 
any of them,” replied Isabel ; “you are perfectly free as 
far as I am concered.” 

When John saw the slender form of the young landed 
proprietor retreating rapidly towards the De Vigny bye- 
path, he turned his steps homeward, and, turning sud- 
denly a corner of the balcony, found Isabel sitting upon 
the step in such a pretty attitude of despondency that he 
could not for his life pass on. 

“‘ What is it, Isabel ?” he said, seating himself by her 
side, and finding a tumultuous passion raging within him 
as he touched her little hand. ‘* Why are you so sad ?” 

‘¢T am so wretched and unhappy,” sobbed Isabel. ‘‘I 
haven’t a friend in the world !” 

‘¢ How can you say that to me?” stammered John, not 
knowing what he was saying. ; 

‘‘ Why do you avoid me then ?” continued Isabel. 

John hesitated a moment—his lips trembled and he grew 
pale. Then he cried, boldly, 

‘‘ Because I love you ?” dropping her hand and shrink- 
ing back a little from the rebuff he feared ; ‘‘ because I 
dare not be near you lest I should forget that you hate 
and despise me.” 

‘“‘ But I don’t, John; I love you dearly,” said Isabel, 
lifting her head shyly, and raising two beseeching eyes to 
his; the tears lay upon her long lashes, and a sweet, 
almost infantile expression of joy shone in her face. John 
caught her in his arms, believing it all to be a deceitful, 
fallacious dream ; but, determining to enjoy it as long as 
possible, he did not speak for fear of awakening. 

The house upon the hill at Scatterton is the cheeriest 
domain for miles around; and spending a few happy 
weeks there last autumn, I determined to let the host of 
relatives (who consider themselves defrauded, and stig- 
matise my old friend John and his charming wife as mer- 
cenary wretches) know what a disinterested thing the 
marriage was, in spite of Aunt Moneypenny’s Will. 

(THE END.) 


KISSING SUNBEAMS. 


ASLANT the carpet’s rosy bed 
A golden sunbeam fell, 
Surrounding Baby’s curly head 
As with a fairy spell ; 
He reaches forth his tiny hands 
As if to catch the prize, 
Then, bending o’er the velvet strands, 
He kisses where it lies. 


A moment, and the fitful ray 
Has disappeared from sight, 
And Baby’s joy has passed away— 
His sunshine turned to night ; 
He weeps, to find his treasure flown, 
€ prize he could not keep ; 
hen, having very weary grown, 
He soon is fast asleep. 


Ah! Baby, Baby, sunbeams fade 
Within this world of ours 
And all, beside the soul, waa made 
To perish as the flowers ; 
And when thy last, long sleep shall come 
When Death his presence tells, , 
May One who gave thee take thee home 
Where only sunshine dwells ! 
DEXTER SMITH, 


selda Moneypenny, being |\ 
in full possession of all her |B 


vised everything she pos- | ft 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


ne ) 4 ot 4 iy ° 
Outmitted: 


AN ABSURD STORY OF LOVE 
AND SCIENCE! 


'R. MILES MORELAND, antiquary 
and astronomer, was a misanthrope as 
well as a savant, and from being crossed 
in love, when in petticoats, had soured 
toward the whole world, and only 
married Mrs. Sophronisba Wise be- 
| cause she was the most singular relic 
4% he had ever discovered. The fruit of 

this union was one child, as singularly 
lovely, genial, and free from oddities as if she had been 
one of the asteroids dropped on this mundane sphere. 
Her mother doted on her; and when she died, just as 
Millicent was turning sixteen, was more human and less 
of a trilobite than she had ever been in her life. 

Miles had paid but little attention to his daughter 
while her mother lived, devoting himself during her life 
to his books and discoveries with a selfishness he mistook 
for science, and returning as soon as all was over to his 
study and observatory; but diverging so far from his old 
courses as to keep a strict watch upon Millicent, whom he 
at once intended to enter his own course of life, and 
become a searcher of the skies and gatherer of antiquities. 
Poor Millicent detested everything that smacked of anti- 
quity, and preferred a walk with pleasant companions to 
the most prominent cluster in the galaxy, had a very good 
idea of what a young girl’s life ought to be, and was as 
pretty and loveable a girl as one would meet in a 
summer’s day. 

At least so thought Harry Goodwillie, the banker’s son, 
and he must have had good reason to think so too ; for 
he stopped one morning as he was passing, and threw a 
kiss at « certain window of the great gloomy, shut-up 
house, and went on looking very happy about it. 


But Love is proverbially blind. Milly was copying 
extracts from an ancient volume of Shakspeare in her 
father’s study; and he was sitting in her place by the 
window, watching for an ancient cup discovered in the 
ruins of Herculaneum which somebody had imposed on 
him, and he expected every moment. 

So he caught the kiss, and was not so entirely fossilised 
as not to understand at once what it meant; and all the 
windows fronting on the street were at once barred to 
sunlight or lovelight. 

“The girl shall not make a fool of herself if I can help 
it,” said her father, in soliloquy. ‘I shall devote her 
life to science, and if I cannot discover the elixir of life, I 
may at least define new worlds. Love—marriage—non- 
sense! She shall become a female Galileo or a Herschel.” 

Milly cried and pouted, and ended by being obedient. 
She went out only with her father, or an old dragon who 
was nurse and housekeeper, and she never so much as 
caught a glimpse of Harry’s shadow. They had not got 
far enough to warrant an exchange of letters ; yet Milly 
thought there would be no more harm in his writing to 
her than in throwing a kiss ; but not a word came, and 
she nearly cried her eyes out, for she and Harry had been 
making love to each other for best part of a year right 
under the eyes of father Moreland. 

“He doesn’t care for me,” thought Milly, ‘‘or he 
would find some way tosee me. Ob, dear, cruel Harry!” 

That afternoon an old gentleman in a dilapidated brown 
suit, with a great pair of horn spectacles on his nose, and 
plenty of snuff strewed over his wrinkled, variegated 
features, made her father a visit, and the two held a long 
confab. When he was gone, Mr. Moreland informed her 
that the old gentleman would spend every half-day with 
him to assist in his researches. 

‘“‘He is a wonderful man~~truly wonderful,” said her 
father. ‘‘ My knowledge is nothing compared to his. A 
walking encyclopedia of valuable information. You will 
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wealth of his, and see that you treat him with that 
respect which his age and wisdom merit.” 

‘‘ Horrid old snufiy,” said Milly, to herself ; “‘ he looks 
like a dried specimen of his own antiquities. I hope 1 
shall get a moment to myself now there are two to teac 
me. It will be hard if I cannot outwit them in some 
way.” y 

The next day saw old Mr. Cleveland—for such was his 
name—seated in Mr. Moreland’s most capacious stucy 
chair, while, at a little distance, Miss Milly was regar’” 
ing him in obstinate defiance of her father’s command to 
be respectful, for her contempt and dislike were plainly 
clear on her face. 

‘Who is that silly young woman?” asked the antiquary> 
pointing along, brown forefinger at Milly. 

Even Mr. Moreland looked slightly disconcerted for 
moment ; but he answered, in an even tone, ‘‘ That 18 
my daughter, Millicent.” 

‘‘A very fair specimen,” said the antiquary ; « but 
light-headed, like the rest of her sex ;” and he held @ 
huge pinch of snuff between his thumb and finger; 
and regarded Milly as if she had been preserved an 
labelled. 

““T hope, my dear Mr. Cleveland, with your valuable 
assistance, to make a different girl of her. She is rather 
more studious than her sex in general; but she wants tO 
give up allother thoughts to centre her entire forces 1? 
the cause of science.” 

‘Hum! yes !” answered the savant, absently ; “¢ but 
our time is too valuable to fritter away on speculation 3 
and he unfolded several yards of yellow parchment, which 
smelled strongly of must. 

Milly turned her back on Mr. Cleveland, and went 0? 
with her abhorred studies, when, if she could have had 
her own way, she would have dragged her father into the 
garden, and played hide-and-seek with him, or pelted him 
lovingly with roses. 

For a day or two the trio sat in the study, and worked 
out their separate difficulties. On the third morning; 
Milly rebelled, and stood idly at the window of the room, 
tapping a melancholy measure on the glass. Her father 
had gone to his observatory, and old Mr. Cleveland 
was poring over some dry knowledge by himself. Milly 
forgot his presence so entirely that she sighed aloud, and 
unconsciously murmured ‘* Harry.” 

‘* Darling, what is it ?”’ said a voice at her elbow. 

She turned in both joy and alarm, but saw only © d 
Mr. Cleveland. She knew then that she had been dream- 
ing, and the sight of the old snuff-taker exasperated her. 

**T should think you might find a better study than 
observing silly girls,” she said, tartly. ‘If you want 
papa, Mr. Cleveland, he is at the top of the house.” —, 

‘*T want you,” was the answer, in a voice that electri- 
fied Milly ; and the next moment the brown wig lay 4 
her feet, and she could see the fair forehead and chestnut 
hair of Harry Goodwillie. 

If ever there was an astonished girl she was one. Harty 
had to kiss her twice before she knew what had happened. 

‘Oh! how could you?” she ejaculated. ‘‘ How di 
you make yourself so horrible?” 

Harry laughed. ‘I have a friend on the stage,” he 
said, ‘‘and I caught the trick from him, and love made 
me careful. Did you think, Milly, I would give you uP 
so easy ?” 

“But what will you do, now you are here? As soo? 
as my father learns the truth we shall be worse off tham 
ever.” 

<‘But he won’t know; leave that to me. And now; 
darling, we can be happy in the knowledge that we até 
near each other.” 

At this moment a distant door slammed ; Harry replaced 
his wig and resumed his seat, while Milly took up a posl- 
tion with her back to the door, so that her father migh 
not see the brightness in her face. 

After that her studies were pursued with an earnestness 
that delighted her father, who pointed to her with pride, 
and said :— 

‘¢ Millicent is a sensible girl; she will never break het 
heart for love of any man. I will prove to the world that 
woman is capable of as great mental acquirement as man. 

Mr. Cleveland took snuff, and was lost in thought; 
then he said, in a cracked, wheezy tone: ‘‘Give you? 
daughter to me, Mr. Moreland, and let me perfect bet 
education. It will be rather an encumbrance to me 
have a wife; but think of the immortal benefit to science? 
such a union would determine.” ; 

Mr. Moreland rose and grasped the hand of his anti 
quarian friend. ‘I should never have thought of it— 
never. How shall I be grateful enough to you, dear MY 
Cleveland? Milly is only a girl, after all, and I do not 
fear to tell you that 1 have been in terror of some youth: 
ful folly of falling in love. I know there was an impu ep 
youth lurking in the neighbourhood of the house, who 
dared to cast his eyes upon my daughter; but I am sure 
she has quite forgotten the affair now.” saat 

‘Then I will press my suit,” said Mr. Cleveland, 12 his 
wheeziest voice ; ‘‘for 1 want to hasten abroad in time 
witness the search for those new discoveries at Hercw®” 
neum. Let there be no pomp, no display, about the 
affair. At my time of life a man has gotten over suc 
follies. Perhaps the girl herself may object ; but she wh, 
look at reason, as your daughter should, Mr. Morelan¢- 


‘*T will see to that, my dear Sir,” answered Mr. Mor 
land, confidently ; and forthwith he went in search d 
Milly, who of course made a scene, as he expected, at 


finally came to terms, as he anticipated. d 
The wedding was rot long deferred. Mr. Clevelar d 
was very anxious to go abroad, and Mr. Moreland cou 
see no reason why he should wait. Milly’s trousseau : 
of the most primitive description, though her #*” | 
settled the house and a considerable portion of ee 
upon her; but he and Mr. Cleveland both objecte tbe 
fallals ; so the bridal party that stood one morning 4 ast 
railings of Church might have belonged to @ Pp ae 
century. Mr. Celveland certainly resembled oly 
tenarian as he appeared in his brown suit ; and prope ot 
that was why a small party of spectators near the 
seemed convulsed with merriment ta his appearance’. ps 
number of people had strayed into the church, Fe cent’s 


sit with us, Millicent, and try to store your mind from the | from curiosity or sympathy ; for the fame 0 
! 
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beauty, her singular education, and unnatural marriage, 

“en well discussed. Even the dragon housekeeper, 

thir, had no more heart than a fossil, muttered some- 
2 S about “mighty queer doings,” but whether in 
n or benediction it was hard to tell. 


a ar, Moreland returned to his home, and, strange to 
ho’ Missed Millicent and Mr. Cleveland so much that 
© could hardly see the stars for the mist in his eyes. 
“siti too it crossed his mina that he might have done 
ath ® in giving her to a man old enough to be her grand- 
ot; but she had not seemed really like an unhappy 
He did not recover his usual calm tone until he 


Tecejy : 
ured a letter and a box of specimens from Naples, 
‘ere the couple were sojourning. Milly assured her 


father that she was perfectly happy, and spoke in terms of 
Ge trous praise of her husband, at which her father de- 
ed her to be more of an enigma than ever. 
.»2 six months there came a box with some antique 
Pitchers and vases of real beauty and value, and two fine 
Paintings, one of Milly, the other of a very handsome 
Sung man, a friend of Mr. Cleveland’s, who wrote that 
* Pictures were to be hung in the drawing-room as com- 
“tion pieces. Mr. Moreland was so delighted with 
ture ttaue vases that he forgot to wonder about the pic- 


ont last the travellers were coming home. The house 
M, aired and slightly renovated for the occasion, and 
the Moreland actually looked in the glass, and noticed 
Srey hairs were more numerous than when he last 
ae them ; and, out of compliment to Mr. Cleveland, the 
eet who officiated at the marriage and his family 
B re present. It was singular what a family he had. 
‘sides himself and wife was another couple about the 
‘me age with two grown-up young ladies. Mr. More- 
‘ud made a silent resolve never to add “and family ” to 
Invitation again. 
At last a carriage stopped at the door, and Milly 
p etight, beaming, and beautiful—ran up, and em- 
"faced her father, and shook hands with everybody 
Present in the most agreeable manner, only with sundry 
gp sterions shakings of the head that were reciprocated. 
le had become a splendid woman, and was elegantly and 
‘shionably attired. 
_Mr. Cleveland looked about as usual, except that he 
Wore a handsome suit of black ; his face was as wrinkled 
act he stooped as much as ever. Mr. Moreland had once 
M Wice looked at the handsome picture that hung by 
YS portrait, and wondered if she loved her husband ; 
. © same thought disturbed him for a moment as his son- 
N-law shuffled and wheezed into his presence. People 
*e not always accountable for their thoughts. 
Wore Company seemed very merry at supper-time. They 
Suld all look at Mr. Cleveland, and all laugh in the 
t st absurd and unaccountable manner, while that gen- 
leman would frown and take snuff, at which they all 
WUghed the more. 
i At last Mr. Cleveland rose to his feet and proposed a 
ast. It was an unexpected proceeding, though there 
Was good wine on the board. All eyes were fixed on him 
S he said, solemnly, ‘To the memory of the late Mr. 
rVeland ; let us drink in silence, standing.” 
C] hey drained their glasses, and turned again to Mr. 
hie cland. But what a transformation! There stood in 
'8 place a young and handsome man, with a flushed and 
. ry face. A brown wig hung on the chair next to him, 


tac pany with several yellow patches and a pair of spec- 
eg, 


h “ Harry Goodwillie!” shouted everybody, as if they 
adn’ known it before. 

A What does this mean?” asked Mr. Moreland, as soon 
he could get breath to speak. 

th It means, Sir,” said Harry, penitently, ‘‘ that I am 

q ® greatest hypocrite that ever lived, and have the 

tharest wife in the world. Oh, Mr. Moreland, call back 

a heart of your young days, and let it beat in sympathy 

a 1 mine! Ask Milly if I will not make you a good 
in-law, and—and—I really am something of an anti- 
Yarian.” 

la ‘You're an unmitigated scamp,” responded Mr. More- 
Nd; but be looked as if he didn’t half mean it, and as 
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has a square of the same material and pattern as his wife’s 
plaid flannel apron folded three cornerwise on his pate, 
and fastened beneath his chin, under his hat, the third 
corner hanging in a degage style down his broad back. 

The good wife sits on his mght ; she has the whip hand 
of him in every sense, I should say, looking at the deter- 
mined way in which that manly hat of hers rests on her 
square brow. I like the true Welsh hats very much, and 
I am sorry to see how fast they are disappearing from the 
heads of the Cymraes—I rarely see one now, save on a 
market-day. With the small, senseless (to people in their 
class) bonnet the use of sun-shades has become a neces- 
sity. Spirit of old Betty Jones, what would you say to 
your grandchildren taking their butter to market dressed 
in muslin skirts, white tulle bonnet, and that, in your 
day, article sacred to ‘‘ the ladies,” a parasol? No coup 
de soliel could have penetrated the thick beaver and folded 
hanging kerchief, which last, by the way, reminds one of 
the linendrapery arrangement worn by our soldiers under 
the influence of a “‘ tropical sun,” as it has become the 
custom to call that luminary just at present, and which, 
as we are not in the tropics—neither has “the glorious 
orb of day” made a move on the heavenly chessboard 
since the time of the great Hebrew commander—seems 
to me slightly a mistake. 

A rosy-cheeked urchin with an apple, whose skin is a 
match for his own face, sits bodkin; behind is the 
married daughter, dressed somewhat like her mother, in 
the national costume—flannel dress, apron, and shawl— 
with a medium on her head, a little felt thing, neither 
hat nor bonnet, and in her arms the everlasting baby. 
On her left sits a single sister, with another juvenile. 
Don’t you pity the horse?) Where, oh where are those 
amiable men who occasionally write to the Times, depict- 
ing ‘‘ shocking cases of cruelty to animals” all gone to? 
They never visit Wales, I am sure. How I wish that 
good magistrate from Chatham who lately fined a brute 
for holding other members of the animal creation by 
their legs with their heads downwards, would come here ! 
How all the cocks would crow and the hens cackle him 
welcome. Really it makes me sick to see the poor chickens 
tied up in bunches by the feet and slung round the 
pommel of some old fat woman’s saddle, who jogs along 
on Dobbin at the rate of four miles an hour, regardless of 
the living freight of misery by her side. 

I know you will laugh at my rural sketches, but if they 
are to be sketches at all they must be rural, truly rural 
a combination of words that the Hon. Grantley F. 
Berkeley says it is not easy for a bibber of wine to pro- 
nounce correctly after dinner—for the surroundings here 
are so suggestive. What are the wondrous sounds now 
ringing faintly in my ears caused by? Is it the distant 
murmur of the waves as they beat against the Worm’s 
Head, or on the wild shores of Lundy Island? Stop, 
imagination pause; those mingled mutterings are the 
voices of hungry pigs, who await the serving out of their 
mid-day meal in the farmyard at the rear of the house, 
and of long-necked ducks, who peer and quack at me 
from the garden below, as if I were a large black slug, 
peeping out from the leaves and blossoms of the 
lovely rose-tree that shades my window, and_ they 
wanted me to lose my balance, topple over, and 
be gobbled up. At the end of the garden there 
is a stone wall, a nice low wall, on which, were it 
not for the childishness of the thing, I should like to sit 
and watch, as the dear little heroine in ‘‘ Married ” did, 
only with this slight difference, that I have no one in par- 
ticular to watch for and she had. Beyond this wall is the 
road, and ‘ ’tother side” the road, the fields ; in one of 
them there are cows, and all these cows munch with a 
tranquillity of demeanour perfectly composing to behold ; 
in another field there are calves, such dear little, pretty 
spotted creatures, they know me now and do not run 
away when Kate takes them in their evening drink of 
clear water (there being no spring in their portion), as they 
were wont to do when I first accompanied her. It was in 
this field I found those spiral spikes of the ‘*Lady’s 
tresses” (Spirauttus Autumnalis). It is rather a rare 
plant here, and its flower bracts put cne in mind of the old- 
fashioned ‘‘ corkscrew ringlets,” hence its name, I imagine. 
The evening primrose is very abundant on the sand-hills 
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and she is going to London to seek for a situation. 
Really, the gentlewomen of the country, the wives of 
country gentlemen, the wives of the proprietors of works 
who employ a large number of workpeople, bave a 
serious responsibility. I think in this matter they ought 
to make a point of setting a good example. Would that 
they could see and follow women in a higher grade of 
society than their own !—see how her Grace of Sutherland 
dresses when in Scotland, or the Duchess of Manchester 
at Kimbolton ; but they, I fear, in their turn go up to 
town in the season, see Lady Flora Hastings at the opera, 
copy her costume at their next dinner-party, or meet the 
Countess of Spencer driving in the park, and wear an 
imitation of her style in the country church on their 
return. Who can wonder, then, though thinking minds 
may deplore it, that their tenants’ daughters and their 
cooks try to rival them ? FIREFLY. 


3 Essays and Sheotches, 
GUSHING MEN, 


Our cynical contemporary, 
the Saturday Review, having 
apparently well-nigh  ex- 
hausted the vocabulary in its 
tirades against woman, now 
turns its attention, by way of 
change, to the opposite sex, 
and comes out with a strong- 
flavoured article on ‘* Gushing 
Men,” that may afford amuse- 
ment to some of our readers. 

The picture (says the writer) 
of a gushing creature all heart 
and no brains, all impulse and 
no ballast, is familiar to most 
¥—= of us; and we know her, either 

= by repute or by personal ac- 
<= quaintance, as well as we 
know our alphabet. But we 

me are not so familiar with the 
idea of the gushing man; and yet gushing men exist, if 
not in such numbers as their sisters, still in quite suffi- 
cient force to constitute a distinct type. The gushing man 
is the furthest possible removed from the ordinary manly 
ideal, as women create it out of their own imaginations. 
Women like to picture men as inexorably just, yet tender ; 
calm, grave, restrained, yet full of passion well mastered ; 
Greathearts with an eye cast mercywards if you will, else 
unapproachable by all the world ; Goethes with one weak 
corner left for Bettina, where love may queen it over 
wisdom, but in all save love strong as Titans, powerful ag 
gods, and unchangeable as fate. They forgive anything 
in a man who is manly according to their own pattern and 
ideas. Even harshness amounting to brutality is con- 
doned if the hero has a jaw of sufficient squareness, and 
mighty passions just witbin the limits of control, as wit- 
ness Jane Hyre’s Rochester, and his long line of un- 
pleasant followers; always supposing, that is, that he 
loves ; for, like the Russian wife who wept for want of 
her customary thrashing, taking immunity from the stick 
to mean indifference, they would rather have brutality 
with Jove than no love at ali. But a gushing man, as 
judged by men among mei, is a being so foreign to their 
ideal that very few understand him when they do see him. 
And they do not cali him gushing. He is frank, enthu- 
siastic, unworldly, aspiring ; perhaps he is labelled with 
that word of power, ‘‘ high-souled ;” but he is not gush- 
ing, save when spoken of by men, who despise him. For 
men have an intense contempt for him. A woman who 
has io ballast, and whose self-restraint goes to the winds 
en every occasion, is accepted for what she is worth, and 
but little disappointment and less annoyance is felt for 
what is wanting. Indeed, men in general expect so little 
from women that their follies count as of course, and 
only what might be looked for. They are like marriage, 
or the English climate, or a lottery ticket, or a dark horse 
heavily backed, and have to be taken for better or worse 


@ eaRODy present put in a word just then he couldn’t say 
More 


as they may turn out, with the violent probability that 
nis he respectable old parties who accompanied the mi- 


the chances are on the side of the worse. But the gush- 
‘ing man is inexcusable. He is a nuisance or a laughing- 


here. It grows just as it does on the wild shores of the 
New World, and its pale yellow flowers, which only open! 


“tas his family were Harry’s parents, who now got a 
-Nce to embrace him, and the young ladies were bis 
a ae and they hugged Milly to their heart’s content, 

Pneaced her a darling. 
el] — 


The longest day, 

Live till to-morrow, will have passed away. 

Will; h you could see Moreland House now, and the Good- 
th, /° family, and Grandpa Moreland in his study, with 
ante Cungest rogue ou his knee, playing with a cracked 
Dot suit; and another one asking him if there is really a 
Ray of gold at the end of the rainbow, to which Grandpa 
YS, “Yes; he has found it.” 

(THE END.) 
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Q LETTER II. 


J ES ‘S market-day, dearest H——, and, as I sit here by 
‘? ‘Ne window writing to you, I see all the quaint- 
Pant Coking equipages, and still more remarkable occu- 
Vout these strange vehicles, pass, en route to Llanelly. 
Wel sh Want a picture,” you tell me, of ‘ Wales and the 
for tt Don’t look tome to supply that want ; but now 
ey;, Pen-and-ink sketch of what is passing before my 
ere goes a conveyance on wheels—I defy any 
uilder to give it a name—its ‘local habitation ” 
8s a shed in some farmyard. It looks like the 
the 7 & cart on very high wheels, with a dividing rail in 
long lddle, and on each side this line of demarcation a 
Ruff. 2arrow seat. In front sits the driver, poor old man, 
opine, from the rheumatics in his head, for he 
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fully as the night draws nigh, are very sweet :— 
Thus it Slocins on while night is by. 
When day looks out with open eye, 
*Bashed at the gaze it cannot shun, 
It faints and withers, and is gone. 


A kind of wild pansy grows on this shore, very pretty ; 
probably a variety of the Viola Tricolor. 

Returning to the love of fine dress, which is gaining 
such deplorable strength amongst these uninformed 
Welsh girls, I will just give youan instance or two which 
came under my own personal knowledge. Our pretty 
attendant, who, by the way, happens to bea very superior 
young woman, is usually asked by the neighbours to 
execute their commissions in the dress line when she visits 
Llanelly. Last week a fair maiden, whose normal condi- 
tion it is to be shoeless and stockingless, asked her to 
bring her a satin necktie and a pair of kid gloves, the 
gloves were to be the best—they must cost 3s. 6d., or they 
would not be good—she was going by an excursion train 
to Cardiff. Now I admit the girl showed good taste in 
ordering the best gloves—I detest a bad glove as much as 
I do an ill-made book—but the incongruity of the thing, 
going about on ordinary weekdays in rags, and on holi- 
days in silken attire! It reminds one of the old song :— 

Hark ! hark ! 
The dogs do bark, 
The beggars are come to town, 
Some in rags, 
Some on nags, 
And some in velvet gown. 
The next commission was to match a piece of bright green 
silk at 5s. 9d. per yard, which the village dressmaker was 
manufacturing into a dress. It was to be made with a 
very long train, and decorated, like a dress worn by a lady 
in this vicinity, with white satin and white lace. This is 
a fact, cher comlesse, and the intending wearer in this 
instance is, as Jane phrased it, ‘‘ the daughter of a small 
public-house.” Her father keeps a wayside public-house, 


stock, and as either is resented. In his club, at the 
mess-table, in the City, at home, wherever he may be, 
and whatever he may be about, he is always plung- 
ing headlong into difficulties, and dragging his friends 
with him: always quarrelling for a straw, putting him- 
self grossly in the wrong, and vehemently apologising 
afterwards ; hitting wild at one moment and down on his 
knees the next, and as absurd in the one attitude as 
he is abject in the other. He falls in love at first sight, 
and makes a fool of himself on unknown ground ; while 
with men he is ready to swear eternal friendship or undy- 
ing emnity before he has time to know anything what- 
ever about the object of his regard or his dislike. In 
consequence he is being perpetually associated with shaky 
names, and brought into questionable positions, He 
takes up with all manner of doubtful schemes and yet 
more donbtful promoters, but he will not be advised. Is 
he not gushing ? and does not the quality of gushingness 
include an Arcadian belief in the virtue of all the world 

The gushing man is the very pabulum of sharks and 
sharpers ; and it is he whose impressibility and gullible 
good nature supply wind for the sails of half the rotten 
schemes afloat. ull of faith in his fellows, and of belief 
in a brilliant future to be had by good luck and not by 
hard work, he cannot bring himself to doubt either men 
or measures ; unless, indeed, his gushingness takes the 
form of suspicion, and then he goes about delivering 
himself of accusations not one of which he can substan- 
tiate by the weakest bulwark of fact, and doubting the 
soundness of investments as safe as the Three per Cents. 

In manner the gushing man is familiar and caressing. 
He may be patronising or playful according to the bent 
of his own nature. 1f the first he will call his superiors, 
My dear boy, and pat them on the back encouragingly ; 
if the second, he will put his arm schoolboy fashion 
round the veck of any man of note who has the mis- 
fortune of his intimacy, and call him Old Fellow, Go- 
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vernor, or rex meus, as he is inclined. With women his 
familiarity is excessively offensive, and he gives them 
pet names, or calls to them by their Christian names 
from one end of the room to the other, and pats and 
paws them in all fraternal affectionateness, after 
about the same length of acquaintanceship as would 
bring other men from the bowing stage to that 
of shaking hands. His manners throughout are 
enough to compromise the toughest reputation ; 
and one of the worst misfortunes that can befall a woman 
whose circumstances lay her specially open to slander and 
misrepresentation is to include among her friends a 
gushing man of energetic tendencies, on the look-out to 
do her a good turn if he can, and anxious to let people see 
on what familiar terms he stands with her. He means 
nothing in the least degree improper when he puts his arm 
round her waist, calls her My dear and Darling in a loud 
voice for all the world to hear, or when he seats himself 
at her table to write her private messages before folk. 
which he makes believe to be of great importance, and 
which are of none at all; he is only familiar and gushing ; 
and he would be the first to cry out against the evil 
imagination of the world which saw harm in what he does 
with such innocent intent. The gushing man has one 
small defect—he is not safe nor secret. From no bad 
motive, but just from the blind propulsion of gushing- 
ness, he cannot keep a secret, and he is sure to Jet out 
sooner or later all he knows. He holds back nothing of 
his friends or of his own—not even when his honour is 
engaged in the trust; being essentially loose-lipped, and 
with his emotional life always bubbling up through the 
thin crust of conventional reserve. Notthat he means to 
be dishonourable; he is only gushing and unrestrained. 
Hence every friend he has knows all about him. His 
latest lover learns the roll-call of all his previous loves ; 
and there is not a man in his club, with whom he is on 
speaking terms, who does not know as much. Women 
who trust themselves to gushing men simply trust them- 
selves to broken reeds ; and they might as well look for a 
sieve that will hold water as expect a man of the sieve 
nature to keep their secret, whatever it may cost them 
and him to divulge it. 

Asa theorist the gushing man is for ever advocating 
untenable opinions, and taking up with extreme doctrines 
which he announces confidently, and out of which he can 
be argued by the first opponent he encounters. The 
facility with which he can be bowled over on any ground 
—he calls it being converted—is in fact one of his most 
striking characteristics ; and a gushing man rushes from 
the school of one professor to that of another, his zeal 
unabated, no matter how many his reconversions. He is 
always finding the truth, which he never retains ; and the 
loudest and most active in damning a cast-off doctrine is 
the gushing man who has once followed it. As a leader, 
he is irresistible to both boys and women. His enthu- 
siastic, unreflecting, unballasted character finds a ready 
response in the youthful and feminine nature, and he is 
the idol of a small knot of ardent worshippers, who be- 
lieve in him as the logical and well-balanced man is never 
believed in. He takes them captive by a community of 
imagination, of impulsiveness, of exaggeration ; and is 
followed just in proportion to his unfitness to lead. This 
is the kind of man who writes sentimental novels, with a 
good deal of love, laced with a vague form of pantheism, 
or of weak evangelical religion to suit all tastes ; or he is 
great in a certain kind of indefinite poetry which no one 
has yet been found to understand, save, perhaps, a special 
‘€ soul sister,” which is the subdued version among us of 
the Transatlantic spiritual wife. He adores the feminine 
virtues, which he places far beyond all the masculine 
ones ; and expatiates on the beauty of the female character 
which he thinks is to be the rule of the future. Perhaps, 
though, he goes off into panegyrics on the Vikings and 
the Berserkers, or else plunges boldly into the mists of 
the Arthurian era, and gushes in obsolete English about 
chivalry and the Round Table, Sir Lancelot and the Holy 
Graal, to the bewilderment of his entranced audience, to 
whom he does not supply a glossary. In religion he is 
generally a mystic, and always in extremes. He can 
never be pinned down to logic, to facts, to reason; and 
to his mind the golden mean is the sin for which the 
Laodicean Church was cursed. Feeling and emotion and 
imagination do all the work of the world according to 
him ; and when he is asked to reason and to demonstrate, 
he answers, with the lofty air of one secure of the better 
way, that he loves, and that love sees further and more 
clearly than reason. 

If the strong-minded woman is a mistake among 
women, so is the gushiug man among men. F'lnid, un- 
stable, without curb to govern or rein to guide, he brings 
into the masculine world all the mental frailties of the 
feminine, and adds to them the force of his own charac- 
ter and nature asaman. Whatever he may be he is a 
disaster, and at all times is associated with failure. He is 
the revolutionary leader who gets up abortive risings— 
the schemer whose plans run into sand—the poet whose 
books are read only by schoolgirls, or lie on the pub- 
lishers’ shelves uncut, as his gushingness bubbles over 
into twaddle, or exhales itself in the smoke of obscurity 
—the fanatic whose faith is more madness than philosophy 
—the man of society who is the butt of his male com- 
panions and the terror of his lady acquaintances—the 
father of a family which he does his best, unintentionally, 
to ruin by neglect or by eccentricity of training—and the 
husband of a woman who either worships him in blind 
belief, or who laughs at him in secret, as heart or head 
Preponderates in her character. In any case he is a man 
who never finds the fitting time or place, and who dies 
as he has lived, with everything about him incomplete. 


SonGs, AND WHO Suoutp Sing Tuem.—‘‘ The Sea, the 
Sea—the open Sea”—Embryo bishops. _‘‘1’Il follow thee ”— 
The Sheriff's officer. ‘* Break, Break, Break ”—The Albert 
Assurance Company. ‘‘ As I view those scenes so charming ” 
—Little boy at pantomimes. ‘Shall I, wasting in despair ”— 
The overweight jockey. ‘‘ Row, Brothers, Row ”—The mem- 
bers of the ‘‘ St. Patrick’s Burial Society.” ‘Resignation EF ae 
The Ex-mayor of Cork. ‘‘Kiss me Mother ere I Die”— 
Madame Rachel. ‘‘'The Vagabond ”—Mr. Higgs.—Free 
Lance, 
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LETTERS TO MY NIECE.—XIII. 


By Marcaret Hope, 
Author of “Many Shades of Life,” ‘For Better, for Worse,’ &c. 


I wAvE, my dear Ethel, sent you this week an extra 
dish for your ‘Little Dinner,” hoping that you will take 
an early opportunity of testing the difference between 
calf’s liver properly cooked and hardened in the frying- 
pan. As I have often impressed on you, nothing but 
time and a little patience is necessary to ensure suc- 
cess, and in this particular case to produce a dish rarely 
met with in England, though to be had in perfection at 
every table and restaurant in France.—I remain, your 
affectionate aunt, MARGARET. 

Seconp Britt or Fare FoR SEPTEMBER. 
Mutton Soup. 
Scolloped Oysters. 
Beef Cutlets. 
Calf’s Liver a la Parisienne. 
Stewed Pigeons. 
Hope Pudding. 
Raspberry Jelly. 
NEW MUTTON SOUP. 

Get a perfectly fresh sheep’s head, soak it in tepid 
water, take out the tongue and brains, break all the thin 
bones inside the cheek, and most carefully wash it in 
many waters. Then lay it with one pound of scrag of 
mutton, six onions, two turnips and carrots, and a sprig 
of parsley, in the stock-pot, then pour on two quarts of 
water, and when it boils skim it. Let it boil four hours, 
when the head may serve for the family dinner, the bones 
being taken away and the meat tossed up either in parsley 
or onion sauce. When you have taken all the fat from 
the soup, thicken it with two tablespoonfuls of corn flour 
mixed in a little water. Have the tongue boiled until 
perfectly tender, the brains also, trim both and chop 
very fine; mix with a tablespoonful of chopped green 
parsley, pepper, salt, egg, and flour to a consistency that 
will enable you to roll the mixture into little balls. Fry 
them in a little butter, drain all grease from them, and 
put into the soup after it is poured into the tureen. Serve 
chopped green parsley separately on a plate. 

SCOLLOPED OYSTERS. 

Allow six oysters to each person. Take off their beards 
and the hard white portion, and simmer these with two 
tablespoonfuls of water, or their liquor, two or three 
minutes, not longer or the liquor will be bitter. Buttera 
nice bright tin tart dish, put on a thick layer of finely 
sifted crumbs, then the oysters ; then sprinkle salt and white 
pepper lightly over and then pour on the liquor. Mixa 
little pepper and salt with the remaining breadcrumbs 
and thoroughly cover up the oysters. Put bits of butter 
thickly on the top and bake in a good oven twenty 
minutes. If not brown when finished, either dust lightly 
over the top a few very finely sifted raspings or use the 
salamander. 

BEEF CUTLETS. 

Cut the best portions of a fillet of beef, as before de- 
scribed, into slices a quarter of an inch thick, trim away 
every portion of fat or gristle, and lay the cutlets in a 
dessertspoonful of salad oil, one of vinegar, and sprinkle 
over them lightly pepper and salt. Let them lie at least 
an hour. Then put them on a gridiron over a slow fire, 
and they should be sufficiently cooked in about seven 
minutes ; keep turning to prevent their becoming dry on 
either side, and they must be served quite underdone. 
Place on each cutlet, the moment before they are sent to 
table, a bit of the following mixture: Soften a small 
slice of butter on a plate, put a teaspoonful of essence of 
anchovy, a pinch of salt, and a grain of cayenne pepper, 
and make it quite stiff with chopped green parsley, and, 
if you like, a morsel of very finely-chopped shalot. Put 
round the dish potato [chips, prepared as follows : Cut 
some nicely-formed potatoes into thin egg-shaped pieces, 
lay them ina cloth to absorb the moisture, throw them 
into a frying-pan containing enough boiling lard to cover 
them, and when they are brown, put ona plate before the 
fire for a few minutes, to dry,up the grease. Lightly 
pepper and salt before serving. The trimmings of the 
cutlets can be used to make a pasty for the family 
dinner, and the potatoes which cannot be used for chips 
can be boiled, mashed, and laid on the top as a crust. 

CALF’S LIVER A LA PARISIENNE. 

Care must be taken to choose the liver of a fine calf, 
and the fresher the better ; indeed it cannot be success- 
fully cooked in the following manner if more than a day 
kept. Take one pound of the thickest part of the liver, cut 
it up in slices half an inch thick, lay neatly in a stewpan 
in which half an ounce of butter has been previously dis- 
solved, pepper and salt the upper side. Shave two 
ounces of fat bacon as fine as possible, chop a teaspoon- 
ful of parsley, sprinkle evenly over the liver, cover 
closely, and set the stewpan in a heat so moderate that 
it will draw out the juices without approaching a simmer, 
as the least shade of heat too much hardens the liver, 
which ought when finished to be in such delicate per- 
fection as almost to melt in the mouth. If the range 
is too hot, set the stewpan on a brick or iron-stand. 
When the liver has stood thus for an hour, turn the 
other side and let it remain another hour, or until it 
is perfectly cooked ; then take out the liver, put it in a 
hot-water dish, cover closely whilst you boi .up for two 
minutes the liquor in which it has been cooked. Pour 
this over, and serve immediately. This is a dish so light 
and digestible, and at the same time so delicious, that it 
may safely be given to invalids. 

STEWED PIGEONS. 

Have a pair of fine pigeons, and lay them, when ready 
dressed, in half a pint of Bordeaux wine to soak for an 
hour or two. Have ready a stuffing made of chopped 
onion, a very little sage, streaky bacon, and half its 
weight in breadcrumbs, mix up with egg, fill the bodies 
of the birds and tie up closely, so that none of the 
stuffing may escape. Put them in a stewpan with the 
wine they were soaked in, and half a pint of good gravy. 


| Let them simmer very gently for an hour, when they 
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| should be perfectly tender. Take them out of the gravy? 
egg them, and sift raspings thickly over ; set them ae 
quick oven or before the fire for ten minutes, bate 
frequently with butter until browned. Meanwhile, hav} y 
taken the grease off the gravy, let it boil up shee 
without the lid of the stewpan until reduced to 44 
pint ; if not then strong enough, add a bit of glaze. half 
the pigeons in this gravy, and let them keep hot for ™ th 
an hour, but do not let the breasts be again covere ee 
gravy, which should be poured round the dish W 
served. 
HOPE PUDDING. palf 
Half a pound of breadcrumbs, six ounces of suet, d 
a pound of apple marmalade, the juice of a lemo? Boil 
half the rind grated, two eggs, and a pinch of salt. _ 
three hours. Make a sauce with one teaspoonful of flow. , 
one of corn flour, and quarter of a pint of water, stir de 
four lumps of sugar, a tablespoonful of apple marmala¢ ‘ 
a few drops of lemon extract, and a pinch of tartaric a0" 
Simmer for five minutes, stir in a bit of butter the 517° | 
a walnut, pour round the base of the pudding and sé 
RASPBERRY JELLY. ; ple- 
Put a quarter of an ounce of isinglass in four ta the 
spoonfuls of cold water ; let it soak awhile, then set dis- 
jar in a saucepan of boiling water until properly p 
solved. Then stir into it half a pint of raspberry SY 
(as in Letter II.) put in a mould and set in a coo 
until the next day, then turn out in the usual way- 
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on history of individual diamonds, it has been wel 


said, is often strange and romantic. They have inflv 
enced the fortunes of families, dynasties, and nation” 
They bring with them luck, good or ill. Take the Pit Ave 
Regent diamond, which was found at Puteal, forty” 3 
leagues from the city of Golconda, and next to Mirgim° 
(the ‘‘Mogul” diamond) was the largest on reco 
weighing in the rough four hundred and ten carats. es 
Pride, they say, feels no pain; nor, sometimes, dor 
poverty. The slave who found this precious pebble oi 
cealed it, as the story goes, in a gash made to recelv@ 5° 
in the calf of his leg until he found an opportunity ° op 
caping to Madras. ‘There the poor wretch fell in with ? F 
English skipper, who, by promising to find a pureha ds; 
for the stone on condition of sharing half the proce? by 
lured him to his ship, and there disposed of his claims 
A Parsee merchant of the ne ne 


thief and murderer for the paltry sum of 1,000/., ee 
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London occupied two whole years at a cost of 5, 
which outlay was nearly covered by the value (3,500" ‘of 
the fragments separated in shaping it. This opera ‘8 
reduced its weight to one hundred and _ thirty-six pe) 
and seven-eighths, but made it, for perfection of shat 
as well as for purity of water, the first diamond 12 
world, which it still remains. d 
The fame of this incomparable jewel soon spre@..od 
over Europe. Uffenbach, a German traveller who vis" At 
England in 1712, states that he made many fruitles” “5 
tempts to getasight of it. There was no obtainlPs 
interview with Governer Pitt, its far from enviable ) 
sessor. So fearful was he of robbery (not without CF wd 
that he never let the day of his coming to town be * ny 
beforehand, nor slept in the same house twice cons ter 
tively. During the next five years—that is, unt ¢ it8 
long negotiation the Regent Orleans relieved him © sous 
custody in 1717—Pitt must have felt his too-pre get 
stone almost as harassing a possession as its first = ye 
did. He finally sold it for one hundred and thirty” 43 
thousand pounds, a price considered much belo” 4 ab 
value, for in the inventory of the Regalia it is enteré bt 
twenty millions of francs, or four hundred and 


thousand pounds. garde 
In September, 1792, the great robbery of the 1 of 
Meuble occurred. Together with the other reg yep 


France, the Sancy and the Regent diamonds were sods 
The former, being more convertible than its comP* er 
was never recovered, although a diamond exactly 4% ped 
ing to its description afterward turned up. This ” Ha vp 
was effected under circumstances of great susp1¢h oted 
respect to the keepers, who were supposed to have ding 
in the interest of the royal family. The regalia, 12° ale 
gold plate of almost incalculable value, had beet” a9” 
up by the officers of the Commune of Paris after the pth 
sacres of August 10. On the 17th of the following eo of 
the seals were found broken, the locks picked by men ver? 
false keys, and the cabinets empty. The thieves a 
never discovered ; but an anonymous letter de t 
the commune gave information where to find the * sd ° 
together with a noble agate chalice, the latter stripP 
its precious gold mounting. ai pav? 
Upon this diamond Bonaparte may be said nich 
founded his fortunes. It was verily the rock 0. psi” 
his empire was built. After the famous 18t Fi opts 
maire, by pledging the Regent to the Dutch Gover ation 
he procured the funds indispensable for the cons? h 
of his power. After he became emperor he Wor? 
mond set in the pommel of his state sword, hol 
to be a more significant article of his imperi@ ° 
nalia than either crown or sceptre. 9 inh 
This remarkable gem exerted a direct influen®”, (ns 
ing to the helm of government of two hostile 2°” ow 
in the other his "om 


its recent recutting have broken the spe Co) 
is well authenticated at every step. This or 3 whe? 
seems never to have been lost sight of from the 
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turies 
Jewel] 
the 

discov, 


Ouss 
The usand years ago. 


eM, c:inoor is reported by Baber, the founder of 
from {eu Empire, to have come into the Delhi treasury 
the ey © conquest of Malwa in 1304. The Hindoos trace 
its ¢, 8° and the ultimate ruin inevitably brought upon 
ccessive possessors by the genius of this fateful jewel 

dit ence 1t was first wrested from the line of Vikrama- 
f we glance over its history since 1304 its male- 

lence far excels that of the necklace for which 
etrayed her husband, or the Egnus Scianus of 
ata First falls the vigorous 
Aco} then the mighty Mogul Empire, and, with vastly 
ruin, the power of Nadir, of the Dooranee 
i hie? and of the Sikh. Runjeet Singh, when it was 
S Possession, was so convinced of the truth of this 

- at being satisfied with the enjoyment of it during 
Nan; 2 lifetime, he sought to break through the ordi- 
fay; Cf fate and the consequent destruction of his 


G,Phyle b 


r 
Pp Cek and Roman tradition. 


Cele 
yng rae 


pelies, th 


il 


Nant y by bequeathing the stone to the shrine of J ugger- 
or the good of his soul and the preservation of his 
His successors would not give up the baleful 


Uynasty, 


r 
man wes and the last Maharajah is now a private gentle- 
Gincg 
“l-noor to Queen Victoria. 
tion sppublic saw the Koh-i-noor lustreless at the exhibi- 
¢ 
oa Its re-cutting, performed in 1862, though ex- 
the €d with the utmost skill and perfection, has deprived 
As a ne of all its historical and mineralogical interest. 
anq sPecimen of a gigantic diamond, whose native weight 
(fo, tm had been interfered with as little as possible 
8 ey 1th Hindoo lapidaries the grand object is the pre- 
Onj ation of weight), it stood without a rival, save the 
Cien, 222 Europe. As it is, in the place of the most an- 
th 7som in the history of the world—older even than 
ables of the Law and the Breastplate of Aaron, sup- 
§ them still to exist—we get a bad-shaped, because 
buy Stallow, modern brilliant, a mere lady’s bauble, of 
beg: acond-rate water, for it has a greyish tinge, and, 
to, °’: inferior in weight to several, being now reduced 
© hundred and two carats and a half, 


Che Female @riters of Armericn, 


a 


Dog; 
tone 


€¢ 
N American” has been contributing to Cassell’s 
: Zagazine a series of informing papers on Ame- 
Dap Tican Literature, and, in the current monthly 
y Tit € devotes his concluding article to the Female 
Worth’ of the New World. The whole of the papers are 
8S o, Teading, but we specially direct attention to this, 
; ng more directly within the scope of our journal. 
Inte]. a few introductory remarks on the growth of 
gl €ctual activity amongst the gentler sex, both in 
Man and and America, the writer goes on to state that the 
wit” and rapidly-multiplying magazines are crowded 
Wil] ,{tticles from ladies’ pens. The American publishers 
og , “ell you that they are printing a remarkable number 
Tks by female authors; and literature is the sole 
Yor SSion of a large coterie of ladies who reside in New 
bears and are the pillars of that famous ladies’ club which 
the pedantic name of ‘‘ Sorosis.” 
Or Doone” majority, as might be expected, choose fiction 
Prog, *Y as their speciality ; and of lady poets America has 
irae some who may be considered not inferior to those 
nq ated in England—always excepting Mrs. Browning 
Nay 3 orge Eliot, who are as yet unrivalled among Anglo- 
lag 2 female poets. Miss Hannah F. Gould, a Quaker 
cha Who died not long since in New England, was a 
teli,; U8 writer of verses, especially of verses breathing a 
Ney Us and moral tone ; her poetry was the result of a 
leave hgland Puritanism, softened and made gentle by a 
Fung of true feminine warm-heartedness and pity for sin- 
ot, .3.2nd a spirit of true broad Christian toleration. 


Dog like her, but more varied and much finer in her 


Nectic alent, was Mrs. Lydia Huntley Sigourney, a Con- 
Nah ut lady of good family, and one of the most esti- 
lage: and lovely of women. Mrs. Sigourney holds a 
Mes. i American literature much like that ocenpied by 
*t ay) .°Mans in England. Not strikingly original, not 


“Dlen ge oddity, seldom rising to grandeur of imagery or 


Nip pes of diction, her poems were yet exquisite alike 
OH the and in the goodleffect of theimpression they produced 
Wer peeanid, were often spirited, and even majestic, and 
8tea, , Itten with a taste and care from which resulted 
4 re]; Purity and finish of language. She, too, infused often 
Riseg™ CUS spirit with her pieces, and that spirit harmo- 
Volence Well with her good, Christian life and daily bene- 
Share 3 that perhaps such poems won for her the largest 
of ey € love which her works inspired in the hearts 
°f yy, teaders, She lived quietly in the beautiful city 


Hen @ sterling pillar of the Church; dying in 1865 at 


Y te 4ge of seventy-four. The universal tribute paid 
“€ply }uemory by the American press attested how 
Ww Lon ‘T loss was felt, and low reverently her name 
yok, wh, ured by her countrymen. Miss Catherine Sedg- 
ofan fa 4 belonged to one of the most cultivated Ame- 
Se, the = ‘es—among whom Theodore Sedgwick was one 
inntativer Speakers of the national House of Repre- 
Prog. Was a lady of fine literary talent, and excelled 
She died in 1867, at Stockbridge, 
eighty. 
atherine E, Beecher, the eldest of the famous 
y at name, early distinguished herself as a writer, 
Vem ical sae an essayist on domestic affairs and on philo- 
fogs” Prilliangesss: She was betrothed, early in youth, to a 
R Sop ish young scholar, who is still remembered—Pro- 
ty Mj. wet Of Yale College ; and he having been lost at 
eecher remained single all her life. She is still 
Tesides at Hartford; she is in the sixty-ninth 


assagh., Writing, 
t, Hiss Crctts, aged 
ily of : 


Ud-deen took it from the Rajahs of Malwa, five cen- 
and a half ago, to the day when it became a crown 
of England. Tradition carries back its existence in 
Wi den mory of India to the year 57 B.c.; anda still 
‘cnt legend would fain recognise in it a diamond first 
ted near Masulipatam, in the bed of the Godavery, 


In 1850, in the name of the East India Company 
Ko}? Mts turn, defunct), Lord Dalhousie presented the 


851, then weighing one hundred and eighty-six 


phe, (etord, on the Connecticut River, beloved by every 
© pride of her fellow-townsmen, the good genius of 


year of her age. 


and subjecting herself to hard intellectual labour. 
began to teach school at Hartford, and founded a semi- 


nary which was known throughout the country for the 
excellence of its management and the great capacity for 
While thus engaged, 
Miss Beecher found time to write an elaborate school- 
book called ‘The Manual of Arithmetic ;” and likewise 
produced a series of little works, which are still standard 


teaching possessed by its mistress. 


in many American schools, on moral and mental ethics. 
When thirty-two years of age she left her school in Hart- 
ford, went to Cincinnati, where her father was now resid- 


ing, and resumed teaching in that wide-awake Western 


town. At this time she formed a large project for the 
Christian and domestic education of girls—a project to 
which she devoted herself heart and soul, and for which 
she finally gave up all other occupation. She wished 
such a school to be national in its scope, and to extend 
the normal school system under the best available 
teachers ; and to these ends she has ever since assiduously 
devoted herself. With this project in view, she has from 
time to time published works illustrative of her idea, and 
designed to promote it, among others, ‘Domestic Ser- 
vice,” ‘* The Duty of American Women to their Country,” 
“A Treatise on Domestic Economy,” and ‘Truth 
Stranger than Fiction.” Her other works, on more 
general topics, include ‘The True Remedy for the 
Wrongs of Women,” “ Letters to the People on Health 
and Happiness,” ‘ Physiology and Calisthenics,” and 
‘Common Sense applied to Religion.” From those titles 
may be judged how wide a range her intellect has taken, 
how substantial and almost masculine are her tastes. She 
is one of those sterling female reformers who have done 
and are doing much for the advancement of a cause which 
cannot be too earnestly pursued—that of general educa- 
tion ; and, in a more quiet way, has perhaps performed 
as much good as her more brilliant sister and brothers. 


Mrs. Lydia Maria Child is another authoress who has 
long been known in America for the fertility of her pen 
and the large benevolence of her character. As early as 
1824 she appeared before the public in a little tale called 
*‘ Hobomok, a Story of the Pilgrims.” The following year 
was published her ‘‘ Rebels,” a story of the revolution ; 
and in the same year she married Mr. David Child, her 
own maiden name being Francis. From the date of her 
marriage to the present she has been an indefatigable 
worker in literature and in domestic and social reform. 
In 1828 she was the principal editor of one of the earliest 
and most successful transatlantic magazines for children, 
and it was in this capacity that she first became generally 
known. The magazine acquired a wide popularity, and was 
particularly noted for the excellent articles which the editor 
contributed. Amoug her best-known booksis one comprising 
a series of biographies of famous women, in which she drew 
admirable pictures of Lady Russell and Madame Roland, 
and other historical heroines. She has besides contri- 
buted to literature ‘‘The Frugal Housewife,” ‘The 
History and Condition of Women,” ‘‘ The Coronal,” and 
more recently ‘‘ The Progress of Religious Ideas through 
Successive Ages.” Mrs. Child early took an earnest 
interest in the cause of Abolition, when that cause was 
despised by the overwhelming mass even of the most 
intelligent Americans. She wrote an eloquent plea for 
the negro, and distinguished herself alike by the ardour 
of her advocacy and the force with which she gave it 
expression. In connexion with her husband—a man of 
much literary taste and talent—she edited, in 1841, the 
Anti-Slavery Standard, the most Radical and bitterly- 
hated journal of the day, advocating in it unflinchingly 
the cause to which she had devoted herself. Mrs. Child 
is yet living, and her voice is still heard when wrongs are 
to be righted, and the claims of her sex are to be main- 
tained. ‘*Fanny Fern” is one of the most familiar 
names to the American reader, and has long been so. She 
is the sister of the late N. P. Willis, and the wife of 
James Parton, the biographer and essayist. She has long 
been one of the foremost of female contributors to the 
periodical press, and has published many works of a light, 
sparkling, piquant character. Her social essays, while 
they are hardly so delicate as we might expect the writ- 
ings of a lady to be, are yet very replete with humour 
and satire, and are evidently the product of a thinking 
as well as a brilliant mind. Alice and Phebe Carey, 
sisters, have won a piace among the female literati by 
writing very pretty little poems for a long series of years, 
various in merit as well as in subject. They are leaders 
in the ‘‘ Woman’s Rights” movement, which seems to 
have attracted to it almost every American female writer. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who is, perhaps, the head 
of that cause, and whose intellectual qualities amply fit 
her to guide her sisters in that cause, is also a political 
writer of remarkable acumen and force, and in some of 
her editorials she rivals the pen of Greeley in the same 
field. Miss Anna Dickinson is the most eloquent and 
attractive of female lecturers in the United States, and 
her lectures are essays betraying real genius. She confines 
herself almost wholly to political topics, and she grasps 
the living questions of the day with as bold and fearless a 
hand, and with an independence of thought, which reminds 
one of the forensic valour of the arch-agitator, Wendell 
Phillips himself. She is a ready adept at the rhetoric of 
lecture-rooms ; yet her greatest success is in the brilliancy 
of her satire and an undeniably log'cal cogency of argu- 
ment. An equally gifted, and perhaps even more brilliant 
essayist than Miss Dickinson, is Miss Abigail Dodge, 
who is better known under the nom de plume of * Gail 
Hamilton.” This author is the most conspicuous type 
of a certain intellectual school recently arisen in New 
England, of bold and independent female thinkers, who 
wield facile pens, and display in their writings far less 
feminine grace than masculine strength. Gail Hamilton 
is ever brilliant, striking—to coin a word, frondeuse ; her 
wit is of the most sparkling, giving one a surprise, and 
essentially a wit peculiar to her native New England ; 
her composition seems to be quite unlaboured, it lacks 
finish ; it seems to be dashed off, the thought running 
like electricity from the brain off the ends of her quill. 


Having a leavening in her character of 
the Roman energy which distinguished her father, she 
determined to conquer the melancholy produced by her 
lover’s untimely end, by mingling actively with the world, 
She 


She delights in controversy, engages unhesitatingly with 
learned and brilliant men, and usually by no means has 
the worst of it. Recently she had a famous discussion 
with a venerable doctor of divinity on the question of 
female suffrage; and the most conservative of anti- 
female-suffrage Americans were fain to confess that she 
completely used the good doctor up. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, the talented wife of that noble 
benefactor of his race, Dr. 8. G. Howe, has become one 
of the standard female American authors within the past 
ten years. She had, before the war, possessed a local 
reputation in Boston as a poetess of no ordinary merit ; 
but her great achievement was a poem published soon 
after the rebellion broke out in 1861. This poem, the 
inspiration, as she has told us, of a visit to the Federal 
army below Washington, was a most stirring war-song, 
and was called ‘“‘ The Battle-Hymn of the Republic.” It 
is now familiar to every American household ; and was, 
indeed, the ‘‘ Marseillaise ” of the American war. It was 
sung everywhere to the tune of ‘‘John Brown.” Mrs. 
Howe, besides being a poet of decided genius, is an ele- 
gant writer on political and social topics. There are 
many other female writers of merit, but space forbids a 
further consideration of them. 


Theatres and Amusements, 


—_—~ 


Drury Lanr.—Belles of the Kitchen—Formosa; or, the Railroad to Ruin 
—Borrowed Plumes. Seven. 

Stranp.—Among the Breakers—The Toodles—The Pilgrim of Love. 
Half-past Seven. 

GarEeTy.—Lischen and Fritzchen—(At a Quarter to Eight)—Dreams—(At 
Ten) Robert the Devil—Ballet. Seven. 

New QUEEN’s—My Wife’s Dentist—(At Half-past Eight)—The Turn of the 
Tide. Half-past Seven. 

New Royatty.—Quite at Home—(At Eight) Checkmate—(At a Quarter- 
past Nine)—The Military Billy Taylor—Seagulls—Half-past Seven. 

Royat CuHarinG-cross.—Edendale—Very Little Faust, and More Mephis- 
topheles—Farce. Half-past Seven. 

STANDARD.—Christy Minstrels. Eight. 

CrysTaL PaLace.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. 

POLYTECHNIC.—Miscellaneous Entertainment. 
Five, and from Seven till Ten. 

Mapame Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Eleven till Ten. 


SS 
CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
Serr. 12. Sunpay.—Sizteenth Sunday after Trinity. First 


Open at Ten. 
Open from Twelve 


», 13. Monday. [quarter moon 9,23 P.M. 
», 14, Tuesday.—Twilight ends 8.14 p.m. 

», 15. Wednesday.—Venus sets 7.11 P.M. 

», 16. Thursday.—Sun sets 6.11 P.M. 


17. Friday.—Sun rises 5.39 a.m. 
. Saturday.—Jupiter rises 7.50 P.M. 


Dur Detter usher. 


—————»—_—_ 
TO THE READING PUBLIC. 


THE Lapy’s Own Paper may be obtained at the Principal Railway 
Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the United Kingdom. In the 
event of any difficulty, copies will be sent direct from the office; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


One Year (post free) .......seeeeeeeeeees 175, Od. 
Half a Year ? ee cevcctecevees 8s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year oF “ seeee 48, 4d. 


*,* All Subscriptions payable in advance. Post-office Orders (on Fleet- 
street), to be made payable to C. M. Jenkins, 102, Fleet-street, London. 
ALL communications intended for the Eprtor should be addressed to 

him at the Publishing Office, 102, Fleet-street, E.C 
Any readers who may fina a difficulty in procuring THE 

Lapy’s Own Paper from their newsagents, or experience any 

irregularity in supply, are invited to communicate with the 

publisher. 

Lizziz G. (Upper Clapton).—The promised series of articles 
on Point Lace, about which you inquire, is commenced in the 
current number. We have several coloured wool-work 
patte:ns in preparation. 

FrAnkiE A. S8.—It is absolutely necessary that you should 
consult an oculist about your child’s eyes. To lay down 
specific rules for the treatment of an individual case of short- 
sightedness would be a kind of chalatanry to which the 
Lady's Own Paper does noi aspire. 

HELEN.—Banting is the well-known name of the author of a 
system for reducing corpulence. His treatise will give you 
the instruction you need. 

Mrs. Cora J.—Make the dress with revers waist, coat- 
sleeves, double skirt, and sash. Trim with ruffles of the 
same. 

Minnie.—Trim your drab French poplin with a pleated rufile 
of the same, headed by an inch-wide band of black velvet.— 
‘*Curlique ” is pronounced as if spelled ‘‘ curleek.” 4 

ADELE H.—A watch charm, a chain made of your own hair, 
a smoker’s cap, a lounging chair, a wall pocket for letters— 
any of these will be a suitable gift for your friend on his 
birthday. ; : 

SUBSCRIBER FROM THE First.—Your letter arrived only just 
as we were going to press; we were unable, therefore, to 
comply with your request. 


Che Harps Olu Aaper. 
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HOW LADIES BECOME MORBID. 


Amonc the penalties we pay for the advance of civilisa- 
tion, the growing tendency to morbidness of mind is 
one of the most common, and at the same time one of 
the most exacting. The progress of intelligence, al- 
though mainly connected with the outward world, has 
made us more sensitive to ourselves, and hence more 
liable to magnify those thoughts and feelings which are 
self-regarding. 

Some women become morbid by thinking constantly 
of what they are expected to be. This is an age of 
high demands on womanhood, and ladies are well aware 
of the enormous demands made on their character, 
accomplishments, skill, and elegant services. From 
early girlhood they are trained to believe that they 
must come up to a lofty standard; and no sooner do 
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they enter the active world than they see plainly 
enough that society depends on their ministrations for 
its highest pleasures. To be sensible, inevitably sensi- 
ble on all occasions ; to be keenly expert in all ready 
arts of contrivance and comfort; to economise in the 
kitchen and entertain in the parlour; to be an ideal, 
and yet, to be severely real—this is the terror that 
besets them. How can they reconcile the apparent 
contrarieties? Multum in parvo is alarming, and 
E pluribus wnum, applied to domestic and social 
offices, is overwhelming. The result is, that many 
women undertake to be too much. The mind is over- 
strained to meet unreasonable expectations, and this 
modern tyranny of ideal women works havoc among 
those who, most sensitive to duty and impulsive aims, 
are sure to be most completely sacrificed. On this 
subject public opinion is half crazy, and women would 
be most womanly in resisting the rabid extortion. I 
they can shine as stars, well and good; if they can 
shine as the moon, better still; if they can shine as the 
sun, that is best of all; but save them from trying to 
shine as stars, moon, and sun all at once. 

Other women are led into morbidness by dwelling 
too anxiously on what they suppose themselves ex- 
pected to do. Of late years the Church, benevolent in- 
stitutions, and practical organisations for usefulness 
have laid no light duties on their hearts. Nor can it 
be doubted that in these spheres of action they have 
rendered immense service to various enterprises. No 
one would hinder them in good works, and especially 
in those good works that belong by nature to womanly 
sympathy; and yet it must be confessed that philan- 
thropy has its temptations and usefulness its dangers 
for even the noblest womanhood. Ladies fall easily into 
the imaginative excitements of these humanitarian 
schenies, concentrate on specific evils, forget the 
true sentiment of benevolence in the work engaging 
their attention, exaggerate personal agency, and lose 
the sweetness of private worth in public deeds. Such 
labours always entail more or less sharp trial and griev- 
ous disappointment. The sturdiest men have to be on 
the watch against the corroding influence of philan- 
thropic effort. But women, if disappointed in such 
endeavours, are apt to grow more intense, and not un- 
frequently less amiable. A woman is generally sur- 
prised unless she attain her object, and hence failure 
strikes deeply into her heart and reveals itself in in- 
juries to her character. And, moreover, the evil in 
the world, if dashed rudely against her sensibilities, is 
very likely to generate some bitterness of intolerance, 
some hasty revulsions, some chronic rebellion against 
the confused and jarring economy of things under 
which we are living. Morbidness is one of a woman’s 
greatest enemies. It soon becomes a disease—a fierce 
and feverish consumption, that destroys the strength 
and beauty of her life. Let her not fail to work ; but 
let her work unconsciously and self-forgetfully, for not 
otherwise can she have a security against an evil that 
does her fearful harm. 


THe Lancet, the leading journal of the English 
medical profession, has just recorded some curious 
facts in reference to baby management. Everybody 
knows that dolls are stuffed with sawdust, but that 
real babies should be packed and preserved in bran is 
probably new to most people ; and yet the practice is 
not, it would seem, by any means a “ bran new” one. 
On the contrary, it has been tried long enough to have 
enabled one lady to bring up a family of five children, 
all of whom were lodged in cradles filled with bran, 
in which they slept away the unconscious sleep of in- 
fancy. Some years ago a doctor residing in a French 
village about an hour and a half’s railway journey 
from Paris—a M. Bourgeois, of Crepyen, Valois-—took 
it into his head that the cleanest, healthiest, and best 
way of managing infants was to discard all the cloth- 
ing peculiar to their age in favour of bran, in which 
material they were to be deposited for the night, or 
whenever they slept. It was not long before he suc- 
ceeded in finding an adventurous matron willing to 
try his method ; and now this theory has, we are as- 
sured, become so fashionable that the doctor is unable 
to meet all the demands made upon his time in order 
to instruct young mothers in the process, and so he has 
constructed some little models affording a practical view 
of his plan. ‘As we have recently chatted,” says our 
contemporary, “with a clever French lady, who has 
had personal experience of the process, and is not a 
little enthusiastic about it, a few practical details may 
be interesting. An ordinary cradle is filled with com- 
mon bran. A hair pillow is put in, and then the bran 
is moved aside with the hands until a ‘hollow’ is 
formed the size of the child’s body. The infant, di- 
vested of everything below the waist, and having a 
little bodice or cape above that, is then placed in the 
bran, and its body completely covered with it, exactly 
as may be Seen at the seaside at the present time, 
where children play at burying one another in the 
sand. A light coverlet or counterpane is finally placed 
over all, and baby is in bed for the night. This 
method is pursued from almost as soon as infants are 
born until they are eight or ten months old. In 
answer to our inquiries as to whether they did not 
kick their legs out of the bran, whether it was not un- 
cleanly, and liable to become wet, and how far it was 
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capable of being adapted to the varying temperatures 
of season, &c., we were assured that the children did 
not the first unless the weather was very hot, and 
then the coverlet was sufficient ; and that the two 
great advantages connected with bran were its par- 
ticular cleanliness, and the very equable and pleasant 
temperature which it maintained around the infant’s 
body. The bran speedily absorbs fluids brought in 
contact with it, and the moist portions get covered 
with the dry, so as not to become cold or unpleasant 
to the child’s skin. In the morning, when the infant 
is taken out, all the soiled bran is easily removed and 
replaced by fresh—an entirely new supply being re- 
quired about once a-fortnight. The liability to irrita- 
tion and other affections of the skin, so common to 
infants where the strictest attention to cleanliness is 
not maintained, is said to be unknown. Such are the 
advantages to be derived from packing babies in bran, 
as related to us, and the statements of facts were 
corroborated by others. The suggestion is a plausible 
one; but we have no personal experience of its 
working. It is certainly very primitive and simple, 
and such as we can fancy might have been conceived 
and practised by prehistoric man, and not by fashion- 
able ladies of this age, close to the great capital of 
France.” 

A. judgment which may be of some interest to 
English families of which members have contracted 
matrimonial alliances in France was given a few days 
back in the Civil Court of Paris. The facts of the 
case were these: M. de Brimont married, about two 
years ago, a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Pennimar, 
American subjects. No contract was drawn up, but 
the parents of the lady promised verbally, according 
to M. de Brimont, to make the young couple an 
annual allowance of 50,000f. as a marriage portion. 
The young wife died a few months back, leaving an 
infant daughter, and Mr. Penniman, who until then 
had paid regularly the money, refused to continue it 
to the son-in-law. The last named now brought a 
suit to enforce the continuance of the payment, as 
alimony for himself and daughter. The parents of! 
the deceased lady, while offering to bring up the child, | 
resisted the demand, on the ground that the plaintiff 
was a spendthrift, that he had concealed numerous 
debts when he married, and had since contracted new 
ones, and, moreover, that he was young, and might 
by his labour procure for himself sufficient resources. 
The tribunal, however, decided that, as de Brimont 
was without means of existence, and that as his own 
mother was not in a position of fortune to assist her 
son and granddaughter, the plaintiff had a right to! 
an alimentary pension from his wife’s parents; and 
consequently condemned them to pay an annual sum | 
of 18,000f., of which 6,000fr. is for M. de Brimont, 
and 12,000fr. for his infant daughter. 


A Malta correspondent sends full particulars of | 
the murder of Mlle. Tinné, the African explorer, 
whose death we briefly announced in a recent number. 
The accounts announce the murder of Mlle. Tinné 
and two Dutch sailors, her only European attendants. 
The melancholy event took place in the Ouadi 
Berdjoudj, one day’s journey from Scharaba, and five 
days to the west of Mourzouk. The last letter from 
Mile. Tinné, who left Tripoli for the interior on the 
30th of January, 1869, was dated from Scharaba, and 
received at the same time with the account of her 
murder, which was written soon after the occurrence 
by one of the Arab servants of the deceased, Mo- 
hammed Ben Hassenel Bennani. The party, escorted 
by an Arab, El Hadj Ahmed Bu Selah, sent by El 
Hadj Ikhenoukhen, the chief of the Tonaregs, who 
was waiting at Taharat, to escort her himself thence 
to Ghat, fell in with a party of six Arabs and eight 
Touaregs, headed by El Hadj Esscheikh Bou Beker, an- 
other Touareg chief, who disputed the right of escort, al- 
leging that he had been ordered by El Hadj Ikhenoukhen 
to conduct her to Taharat. It may be mentioned, by way 
of parenthesis, that El] Hadj Ikhenoukhen visited Paris 
in 1863, with Duveyrier, the author of Les Touaregs 
du Nord. Ultimately the two parties agreed to go 
on together. Mlle. Tinné had seen El Hadj Esscheikh 
Bou Beker about a fortnight previously at Mourzouk, 
and he had received presents from her. The follow- 
ing evening, Sunday, August 1, the six Arabs and 
eight Touaregs pretended to dispute among themselves 
as to who should carry the palanquin of Mlle. Tinné, 
The Touaregs were armed with lances and sabres. 
The Arabs, on the pretence of defending themselves, 
seized the arms of Mlle. Tinné’s servants, which were 
lying on the ground while the camels were being loaded. 
Mlle. Tinné and the two Dutch sailors advanced 
to separate the combatants. One of the sailors, named 
Ootmans, was immediately run through by a Touareg 
with a lance, which also wounded a negro who was 
behind him. Mlle. Tinné was stretching out her right 
arm in a commanding attitude when a Touareg struck 
off her hand with a sabre, and an Arab shot her in 
the breast, causing instant death. The other sailor, 
Jacobsi, who had rushed to her help, was then shot 
dead by an Arab, Thus the responsibility of the 
crime was ingeniously divided between the members 
of the two tribes. All the other servants, consisting 
of Arabs and negroes, were allowed to escape, except a, 


those of the Celestials, coming down in fact to the upper Pp 
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young negress named Jasmina, who was carried off by 
the Touaregs. It appears that Mlle. Tinné putpores 
making a tour in the Touareg territory, while awaiting 
supplies and fresh camels from Tripoli, and intended t0 
return to Mouryouk, to start thence for Bournon. 


. $ 
A correspondent, an old traveller in France, send 


some notes on the fashionable seaside resorts of 
coast of Normandy that will interest ladies :— 


Let any one who remembers what the bathing-place of 
Normandy was only some twenty years ago now visit DiepPs 
Etretat, Havre, Valery, Deauville, Trouville, &c., and i 
will come to the conclusion that the French have learnt h 
appreciate a seaside holiday almost as much as the Eng es 
The railways bring the present generation to seaside Jocalitt 
that the past generation only knew by name. The rene 
have a habit of making their watering-places more pleasu 
able than we do; there is something to amuse all day 
long, and half the night too. I have invariably found Hé 
the above-named places a casino, or public salon, wherein a 
visitors congregate in the morning to hear concerts, to rg 
the newspapers, to chat over coffee and ices, and play at cat e 
or dominoes. The ladies, in smart and often picturesd? 
costumes, appear this year to be fascinated by worsted-Wor 
and complicated lace stitching. Women of all ages g° abor’ 
with a little parcel, which unrolls and discovers a many 
coloured design, on which their little white hands are vlayi9 4 
about, whilst they slily glance at what is occurring aroun 
from their coquettish feathered hat. It is work and pleast 


. . . 71 
combined, and sometimes, I suspect, love made easy W?, 


coloured worsted. As far as I observed, French young lacie 
do not generally read noyels; they do not indulge in lette 
writing ; they certainly do not take long walks on the seas 
or inland. You never meet with them but in carriages. ay 
not believe that they care much for music ; they will talk awe 
with friends whilst a good orchestra is playing a selection rp zi 
Un Ballo in Maschera without paying the least attentlo 
to Verdi’s inspiration. Their time is occupied, especially 
Dieppe and Trouville, in dressing three or four times aC” 
There is the bath costume for the early morning, 
breakfast toilette, and the evening tremendous get-UP, 4 
which the hairdresser has largely and artistically contribute® 
The ladies of France consider that they can dress as tne 
like at the seaside. It is here fashion indulges in the mos 
You m4. 
laugh at the world in red boots, smile at society in aed 
M—— did at Trouville, by wearing plaits of long hair as long 
fact; 


- ‘ “1q an 
become defiant of all city customs and manners—wW ild “ne 


rf 
the tide serves, the visiting population are on the sands te 
bathing purposes. This is one of the great events 0° atic 
twenty-four hours. i ay 
machines dressed in costumes of black or white flan are 
trousers and jackets, and bathing shoes and caps, an 
conducted to ocean’s wild wave by bathing-men appointe ar? 
authority. We do all ‘by authority ” in France. There 5 
officers to see that we are properly dressed, to preve? “ds 
going out too far to sea, to prohibit our riding on the ae 
&c. Most paternal arrangements. The great material CO baa 
at French seaside resorts are the breakfast and dinner: pond 
the hotels the morning meal takes plave at 11 o'clock. 
well-appointed tables are then lined with chatty people fruit 


remarkably lively appetites. Fish, flesh, fowl, nonnee 


disappear, washed to oblivion by wine and ere? 
cider, What the French do after breakfast up t° "po 
o'clock in the afternoon is a matter of speculation. ub 


ladies are invisible. At all events, about three PDN coe 
they come to take their seats on the sands, dressed in 4, ed 
tormentingly capricious way with pretty, even too we ty 
hats, and made truly lovely by masses of hair. » Many lg 
a long white stick, silver-topped, and often doing aueyy ab 
parasol support. The concert at the casino takes pla ga 
four o'clock. All the world is expected to be met in tha aot 
temple of music and dance, There are French, Amert ut 
Prussians, Germans, Spaniards, people of all nations q tb? 
noble country people have not yet, however, invade oat 
watering-places of Normandy (saving Boulogne) to a°Y ? tno 
extent. You hear the Queen’s English occasionally, bu nob 
wandering multitude of Great Britain and Treland are 70r" 
here amongst us in flocks as you meet them in Paris, Sw jock 
land, or inGermany. The table @héte dinner is at six 0 
generally. 


: : {2 
Speaking of the Continent, we may take note oat 


f a yl 
letter in a contemporary giving an account of a tbe 


to a Prussian churchyard that speaks well for 44 
affections of “ Fatherland.” First there took place "ss 
funeral of a soldier, and that as well as the sequers 
very touching :— of 2 
The funeral was very like and yet very unlike that, 5 yer? 
English soldier at home, but with the difference of the orent)) 
and that every bystander as the bier approached. reV oud, 
lifted his hat ‘and bent his head. There is something gre 
ing in this silent recognition of the power of 088 ot 
conquerer Death, for there was no uplifted oP 
consecrated host which claimed the homage of the Pps 0 
But the flowers were wonderful indeed. Great wre’, tb? 
roses, of every colour, from the deepest of purple © gi 
pearliest of white, hung in festoons about eA : 
Sweet sprays of jasmine and garlands of honeysu¢ tele OF 
tastefully twined among the roses, and a single tmmor'y pre’ 
laurel leaves lay near the spiked helmet of the dea He news 
ceded the procession to the cemetery, and reached t pears 
made grave some time before the lofty drum-major A abe 
upon the scene. Here was a grave fit for a goldie™ iy 
bottom was covered thickly with the leaves of ror of 
sides were enveloped with the most beautiful specimen’, thé 
same flower, which were each pierced into the eat” | of t (0 
not a speck of the soil could be seen. The perfum ered if 
flowers was delightful, and as the dead man was oiteb the 
his final resting place, they seemed to embrace ne one! 
arms of odour. The religious service ended, one of Bei pt 
officers advanced and dropped the immortelle upon the for 
Then the soldiers of the dead man’s company call ofit “in 
and threw more flowers into the grave, until the re tis 
completely hidden, and so the soldier was left to nto ae 
the most beautiful grave which I had ever looked * 3 thr 
love of flowers is characteristic of the Prussians, ? of Bate. 
of the Germans of the Duchies. In the Cemetery artery 
risingen I saw a pleasing instance of this, in resp™e 
larly, of one little grave, which a careless visitor ‘ble 
overlook, The cemetery itself was not remar whi 
beauty, nor for the trimness of its flower borders, 
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hat England, were allowed to grow weeds as well as flowers. 
= € little graye which attracted my notice, in the early morn- 
8, when the dews were yet glistening in the sunshine, was, 
i out exception, the neatest in the ground. The grass was 
© Velvet, and the flowers which grew there were well 


tended and cultivated. A plain cross of white marble bore 


© inscription (translated) :— 
Netty Fever, 
Born January, 1850, 

Bes; Died May, 1858. 

side the flowers that grew, there were six little earthen pots 
“ontaining water, and the most wonderful specimens of cut 
°ses Tever saw. These were regularly renewed. Now who 
Could bring these lovely flowers day by day to decorate the 
pyare of little Nelly Feder, eleven years after that innocent 
child had reposed in her pretty tomb? How many graves in 
an English cemetery are kept green for many years? How 
®wW are decorated with flowers eleven years after the de- 
Parture of their inmates? I found out the secret by dint 

patient waiting. A lady of some forty years of 

ise approached one day, and with her five young 
°ys and girls. I saw them remove the faded flowers from 

© earthen vases, replace them with newly-cut blossoms, and 
wee them carefully and lovingly round the cross of little 

elly Feder. None but a mother could thus foster the 
Memory of a child of Nelly’s age, and the children who ac- 
Companied her were the brothers and sisters of the dead. So 
Sweet and sad a sight I never before witnessed, for the living 
Shildren were too young to have known their little sister, 
Whom they were doubtless trained to love that they might 
Meet in heaven. Of all the things I saw at Earlyrisingen, 
Nothing recurs so frequently and so pleasantly to my memory 
48 the flowery grave of happy little Nelly Feder. 


We have almost got tired of the various accounts 
that have been published from time to time of the 
. Welsh fasting girl,” whose case we have referred to 
1 our columns, but a letter from Dr. Fowler has been 
Published this week in the Zimes, which, if it does 
hot entirely clear up the mystery, leaves no doubt on 
One head—viz., tliat whether the case is one of real 
Malady or only of imposture, the show which is being 
Made of the poor creature by her parents is little less 

an revolting. Hundreds of persons have visited the 
arm where she lies, and though no regular fee is 
Charged, a present is apparently expected. Every- 
thing is done to attract the curious and make the ex- 

tbition as sensational as possible. The child is 
decked out as a bride, with a wreath of flowers 
Yound her head, gay ribbons hanging therefrom, and 
astened at the ends by a small bunch of flowers, 
alter the present fashion of ladies’ bonnet strings. 
he is thirteen years old, and has a pretty face, plump 
and rosy, the eyes being bright, with pupils somewhat 
llated, and a restless, furtive look, which the doctor 
Roted as suspicious. The pulse is perfectly natural, 
the body by no means emaciated, and covered with a 
slight perspiration, Both the child and her mother 
Seem to do all they can to resist any attempts at care- 
Wl medical examination, the girl affecting hysterical 
Symptoms, and the mother declaring that a fit was 
“oming on. Dr. Fowler was not allowed to see either 
€r tongne or back. On tickling the soles of the feet, 
he observed a strong voluntary effort on the girl’s 
Part to prevent muscular movement. The general 
falthiness of the body is confirmed by the appearance 
% the nails, usually so sensitive to disease, which 
afforded no indications of any arrest of ungual nutri- 
Hon, On the whole, Dr. Fowler’s verdict is ‘ Simu- 
ative hysteria, in a young girl having the propensity 
© deceive very strongly developed; therewith may be 
Probably associated the power or habit of prolonged fast- 

§- As to the collusion of the parents, itis difficult to 
See how the girl can obtain food without their know- 
edge, and the profitable account to which they turn 

€ case, combined with their obstinate refusal to 
ecept medical aid, is in the highest degree suspicious. 
t. Fowler is satisfied the child might be “ quickly 
Yelieved from a malady which in a year or so may 
Not only become chronic, but also be the forerunner of 
Some physical or some more severe form of mental 

'Sease,” But the father, when this is proposed, only 
“Nswers cantingly that “none but the Great Doctor 
“An cure the child.” The question is whether parents 
ve the right to doom their child to such a fate, and 
ether no interference is possible. 


Dew Muste, 
Ce mig 
——~<- 

: SONGS, ETC. 
= Songs by Jacques Offenbach,” with Original Words by 
CSL. Kennedy. 1. ‘‘ Love and Poetry.” 2. “Some 
other Day.” 3. ‘* Outward Bound.” 4. ‘See Yon- 
€r Blooming Rose.” 5. ‘ Gently Yields our Skiff.” 
sire cuPid and Hymen.” (Boosey and Co., Holles- 

Pet, 

Oat the last few years the popularity which Jacques 
€nbach had long enjoyed over the Continent has been 
rapide to England, and has increased with wonderful 
bon ity, especially since the production here of his 
fonneries musicales. Whatever one may feel disposed 
questi. « of the design of these parodies, there can be little 
~ on of M. Offenbach’s gift for throwing off light 
"active musical trifles, or of his general musical know- 
lik a and correctness, and his fame is not, therefore, soon 
Notj w ° Wane in certain circles at least. The songs under 
Spright ee thoroughly characteristic, light, dashing, 
kak ‘Y melodies, with skilful, if showy accompaniment, 
all ¢ mae Just enough difficulty to render their mastery 
industri plore pleasing, but not enough to repel the least 
them ous or studious, More it were difficult to say for 
Poot? oss would not fairly express their merit. “Love and 
y 38 a simple but taking melody in E flat, with a 
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range from B below the stave to E ; ‘*Some other Day,” 
compass E to F, in A flat, spirited and expressive ; “‘ Out- 
ward Bound,” C below the lines to E, vigorous, with an 
attractive accompaniment ; ‘* See Yonder Blooming Rose,” 
in G, with only a moderate range, has good expression, 
but would require careful singing ; “Gently Yields our 
Skiff,” one of the most original, would require practice, 
yet would make an effective song for any voice of fair 
flexibility—range C to F; ‘ Cupid and Hymen,” light and 
vivacious, as befits the theme, and very simple also. 

So much for the music. The words, unfortunately, are 
almost beyona criticism ; for even in this age of rhyming 
nonsense, they stand out in bold relief, veritable ‘‘ cau- 
tions,” as our American cousins would phrase it. Here is 
“Love and Poetry,” a theme that might surely inspire 
were inspiration possible, yet witness the result :— 

Thou fairest e’en amongst the fair, 

The bright rays beaming from thine eyes 
Might well vie in their brilliancy rare 

With stars decking forth the deep blue skies : 
But the stars shed their light from afar, 

And thine eyes close on me do shine; 
I then must deem those twinklers are 

In lustre more divine, 


What a simile, too, might be drawn 
Betwixt thy beauty’s rich array, 
And the blush of roseate dawn 
When it herald’s in a summer’s day ; 
But of Pegasus such fine trips 
Touch me less than these short words three, 
“I love thee ;” and, breathed by thy sweet lips, 
They're worth whole worlds of Poesie. 


There, now, what does the indulgent reader think of 
that, in the year of grace 1869! We freely sacrifice our 
space that we may hold the stanzas up as scarecrows to 
the foolishly ambitious. We have long given up all hope 
of meeting with anything bearing the smallest semblance 
to true poetry in the ordinary run of popular songs, but 
we were scarcely prepared, even in the present desperate 
depths of dullness into which modern song writers have 
plunged us, for such bald, unmitizated rubbish as this. 
Surely it is enough to have one’s common sense outraged 


by pitiable, addle-pated attempts at poetising, without 
having bad grammar, false quantities, idiotic similes, 
and barbarous rhymes superadded. No. 5, ‘Gently 
Yields our Skiff,” is, if possible, even more ridiculous 
than that we have printed, but it would be an insult to 
our readers to quote more of such stuff, unsurpassed by 
the worst doggrel of the Muse of Seven Dials. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
‘* Crystal Bells.” Caprice de Genre pour le Piano. 

Auguste Gottschalk. (Cramer and Co.) 
“Deux Esquisses.” Par A. Chauvet. 

Regent-street. ) 

“Repose.” Sketch. By Berthold Tours. 
“The Lullingstone March.” 

Turner, Leadenhall-street. ) 

Crystat Berts.—Though not marked by any particular 
originality or breadth of treatment, this piece presents us 
with some pleasing effects, and will find favour with 
amateurs of average capabilities possessing a taste for 
the elegant and tunesome rather than the brilliant or 
profound. More might have been accomplished with 
such a subject, as indeed the writer, in a few phrases, 
shows, but as it is we are willing to add the study to the 
portfolio of fair mediocrity. 

Drux Esquisses.—The author of theso slight, yet 
striking pieces, makes good his claim to recognition as a 
true musician, if he cannot demand a place in the highest 
ranks. Both, but especially the first, in © minor, arrest 
the attention, and present phrases that linger in the 
memory ; and though they can scarcely be called ‘‘ easy 
pieces,” they are within the powers of any executant of 
average acquirements. 

Repose.—Mr. Tours addsto culture a ready flow of 
ideas, a thorough knowledge of the capabilities of the in- 
strument for which he writes, and his composition, 
therefore, as we have before had occasion to remark, may 
generally be safely put into the hands of students. It 
is rare, indeed, to find marks of slovenliness in his 
writings, and positive crudities are unknown ;_ still, 
from want of throwing into his works an individuality and 
distinctive force, they do not always make the impres- 
sion they otherwise undoubtedly would. The study under 
notice is musical and expressive, but when we have said 
that we feel we have accorded it its due. The theme is 
a good one, and it would not have suffered from a little 
more elaboration. 

Tae Lu.iinesrone Marca is by the organist of St. 
Paul’s, Greenwich, and is dedicated to Sir Percyval H. 
Dyke, of Lullington Castle: hence its name. Itis slight 
and simple, yet spirited and tunesome, the author having 
seized upon an ear-taking melody which he has, ap- 
parently, deemed it well not to torture by unnecessary 
variations. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, & ART JOTTINGS. 


Constant Mayer, the American artist, has nearly finished 
an ideal portrait of Tennyson’s ‘‘ May Queen.” ‘The picture 
presents the half-length figure of a young girl, her head 
garlanded with early spring flowers, and holding in her hand a 
sprig of the snowdrop. 

The remains of the unfortunate Adah Menken were some 
time ago removed from Pére La Chaise to Mont Parnasse, 
where the obelisk was raised to her memory. It is now 
stated that the wrong coffin was disinterred, a second having 
been placed surreptitiously above hers, An unknown corpse 
lies therefore under the obelisk, with its ornamental cross and 
wreath at Mont Parnasse, while poor Menken sleeps un- 
noticed in her humble grave. Her dying wishes were that it 
might be marked only by a rude cross, bearing the words 
“«Thou knowest.” : 

{ubinstein has just composed a grand cantata entitled 
The Tower of Babel, which will be executed for the first 
time in Konisburg. At Vienna during next winter one of 
his oratorios, Paradise Lost, will be performed. ; , 

The version of David Copperfield with which Mr. Liston’s 
occupancy of the Olympic will open is being prepared by Mr. 
Andrew Halliday. An American actor named G. F. Rowe 
will be the Micawber, 


Par 
(W. Czerny, 


(W. Czerny.) 
By“ W. KApps: (Js As 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin announce another yolume | 


of Poems for Children by Mathias Barr, author of “Little 
Willie,” entitled ‘‘ Hours of Sunshine.” 

Burns’s pew, once in St. Michael’s, Dumfries, and bearing 
“RB. cut by bis hand in idle hour and under weary 
sermonising, has been put up for auction. It has fallen to a 
Mrs. Campbell. 

Miss Cushman, the tragedienne, is lying dangerously ill in 
Edinburgh. Sir James Simpson and Professor Spence are in 
constant attendance. 

Messrs. Creswick and Shepherd are giving twenty perform- 
ances at the Surrey Theatre prior to the inauguration of the 
new management under Mrs. Pitt. 

People who are puzzled how to pronounce ‘Clytie” and 
other ‘‘classical” names may take what courage they can 
from the fact that Dr. Thomas (U.S.) is preparing for publica- 
tion a ‘‘ Universal Pronouncing Dictionary of Biography and 
Mythology.” 

Miss Rebecea Solomon, the Jewish Herald states, has just 
completed at Rome an important painting, which has found a 
purchaser in Miss Burdett Coutts. The scene is laid in Italy, 
and represents the return of a bride from the church in which 
the marriage ceremony has been performed. The subject has 
been excellently treated, and the work is altoge her one of the 
best productions of this talented artiste. 

A daily illustrated paper has been started in San Francisco. 
It is called the Illustrated San Irancisco News. The daily 
numbers will, of course, be collected, and published as a 
weekly, The daily contains eight pages, is to a certain 
extent a newspaper, but is more of a literary paper. 

A comic serial has appeared at Birmingham, entitled 
‘Brum, edited by Old Sarbot.” ‘‘ Old Sarbot” is the popular 
and humorous form of the French on dit. Another new paper 
has made its appearance in Birmingham—viz., the Jl/ustrated 
Midland News—of which we have already spoken. It is of 
the size and in the general style of its London contemporary 
of the same name. 

The Emperor has sent to M. Theophile Gautier, in acknow- 
ledgment of the verses which that writer extemporised last 
season at the residence of the Princess Mathilde, a flattering 
autograph letter, accompanied by two magnificent Sevres 
vases, 

Mile, Mallinger, the swimming prima donna of Herr Wag- 
ner’s new opera, is about to marry Herr Diiringsfeld, a 
comedian, who once saved her from an assassin’s pistol at the 
expense to himself of a serious weund. 

M. Gustave Doré, who has been only a few weeks among us, 
has already taken upwards of tive hundred sketches of life in 
London for the book which he contemplates publishing, as 
lately announced, in conjunction with Mr. Blanchard Jerrold. 
Some striking prison interiors are among them—indeed, next 
to our river-side life, Newgate seems to have taken a powerful 
hold on M. Dore’s wierd imagination. At present itis believed 
the humbler phases of English society have chiefly engaged 
his pencil. Typical London, a title which has been suggested 
for the book, sufficiently indicates its nature and the extent of 
the artist’s ambition. 

According to La Gazette des Thédtres, Madame Pauline 
Lucca has assumed a new character—that of plaintiff in an 
action for divorce. 

Mr. Joseph Watkins, of Dublin, has just completed a bust 
of the Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. Magee), of which local 
critics speak in the highest terms, 

The poet Longfellow having completed his European tour 
has returned to New York. 

Mlle. Nilsson (and party) sing at two concerts at Bristol 
this month, the terms being one thousand guineas. Such is 
the desire to secure Mlle. that our American cousins, for 1870, 
have been so fortunate for a five months’ engagement, with 
all voyaging and travelling expenses, and hotel charges, for 
22,0002. 

Dangerously ill as one of the hardest workers of her day 
has been, Miss Braddon, we are glad to hear, is convalescent, 
and is ready for work, if she is not already at it. Her 
articles in Belgravia are, however, no proof of the latter, as 
they may have been written before she was so severcly 
stricken by excess of toil. 

Miss Neilson has accepted an engagement at the Gaiety, 
and will appear in October in a play by Mr. John Oxenford. 
During a stay in Normandy Miss Neilson has given success- 
ful readings from the English poets in Dieppe and in Etretat. 

Mr. Hollingshead, the lessee and manager of the Gaiety 
Theatre, has made arrangements for purchasing Mr. Charles 
Kean’s most successful plays, including Louis XJ., Pauline, 
and other dramas. Some of these were productions or adap- 
tations by Mr. Boucicault in his early days of dramatic 
authorship, and will be revised, and in some cases re-written 
by him. 

Persiani, the husband of the celebrated prima donna and a 
composer of no mean rank, has just died at Paris. The 
quarrel between his wife and Mr. Lumley was the immediate 
cause of the league between Signor Persiani and Mr. Grunei- 
sen which ended in the establishment of the rival opera at 
Covent-garden, but the Italian composer soon abandoned his 
post, and left the undertaking to more daring hands. Of Per- 
siani’s numerous operas, Jnez de Castro is the most popular, if 
not the best. Signor Persiani was in his sixth-sixth year, and 
had survived his wife rather more than two years, 

The father of Adelina Patti, whose death we have recorded, 
was in his time a tenor of some local repute in Italy. His 
wife also walked the boards as soprano ; and it is related that 
the night before Adelina was born (and she came into the 
world in the early part of the day) the father played Pollio 
and the mother Norma. As Mr. Dickens might say (with a 
meaning exclusively his own), ‘‘It is the essence of such a 
birth to become at last a great maturity. 

The ball which wound up the Norwich Musical Festival on 
Friday evening was attended by about 400 ladies and gentle- 
men, and dancing was continued until 3 A.M. on Saturday. 

Adelina Patti, Marquise de Caux, is still at Homburg, 
playing the round of her operatic characters, After next seac 
son she will be lost to the Rayal Italian Opera, having signed 
a contract with her brother-in-law, Maurice Strakosch, for a 
tour in the United States and Canada for a year. She is to 
give 100 performances, either in opera, oratorio, or in con- 
certs, for the enormous sum of 400/. each representation, all 
her travelling expenses, including those of her husband and 
suite, to be paid by the speculator, who is to deposit 20,0001. 
as a guarantee With Rothschild Bros., in Paris. To realise 
40, 000/. in eight months is a fabulous sam, Not even Cata- 
jap nor Jenny Lind, in their zenith, ever commanded higher 

erms, 

The Italian Opera Company will be at the Theatre Royal, 
Dublin, from the 13th of this month to the 2nd of October. 
The chief singers are Tietjens, Sinico, Ima di Murska (her 
first appearance in Dublin), Gardoni, Santley, and (for the 
first time there) Della Rocca, Marino and Bagagiolo, The ré- 
pertoire is of the old stock. 

The new drama written by Mr. Boucicault and Mr. Byron 
conjointly, which will be produced at the Adelphi shortly, 1s 
entitled Last at Sea, 
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THE past week has furnished nothing 
of material importance to add to the 
details of La Mode furnished in our 
? last number, and we shall best employ 
the space at our disposal, therefore, by 
describing some of the general novelties 
that have been brought under our 
notice, first touching upon several note- 
worthy innovations in dress-making. It 
is worthy of remark, then, that fashion- 
ably-made corsages show the figure in 
its natural and beautiful proportions, 
ihe seams of the corsage following as closely as may be the 
outlines of the figure. For instance : shoulder seams are 
placed on the shoulder, not back of it, as was formerly 
the case ; the shoulders do not extend over the arm, but 
are short enough to make the arm-hole in its appropriate 
place ; there is no attempt to make the back look narrow 
by placing the side seam behind the arm instead of under 
it; the waist is of natural length, neither immoderately 
short nor long, but terminates at the natural taper just 
above the hips; nor is it compressed by tight lacing. 
Kasy-fitting corsets, with but few whalebones, are worn to 
support the figure, but not to make it smaller. 

Many ladies prefer to have the dress skirt separate 
from the waist and attached to a belt. In this case, to 
prevent the two portions of the dress from parting, it 
is well to extend the waist over the hips in loose, easy 
flaps, to be thrust under the skirt of the dress. The 
whalebones do not extend over the hips, but stop at 
the narrowest taper of the corsage. 

Shoulder seams are no longer corded. <A cord is 
not required around the neck if a standing band is 
used. If the dress is cut away low at the throat, ac-' 
cording to the summer fashion, it is corded without 
a band. Armholes are always corded, and should be 
ample enough for comfort. Many modistes object to 
cording the waist at the belt, as the cord is apt t> draw. 
They use instead a bias facing stitched on to give it sufti- 
cient strength. 

The inner seam of a sleeve should fall over the centre 
of the arm. When the sleeve is being sewed in the arm- 
hole the sleeve should be held above, in order that its 
slight fullness may be gradually gathered into the arm- 
hole ; the sleeve will then stand out properly around the 
armhole. 

Waists of grenadine dresses, when cut high in the neck, 
are lined throughout with substantial silk, and made to 
fit the figure by darts. It is the exception to the rule 
this season, on the Continent, to make thin dresses with 
blouse waists over low linings. If it is desired to display 
the neck and arms, the whole corsage is cut low and worn 
with alace chemisette or fichu. Low corsages for full- 
dress occasions are buttoned in front when the waist is 
partly concealed by a bertha or other elaborate trimming. 
If the low bodice is but little trimmed, it is fastened be- 
hind by eyelets, and a silk cord for lacing. Fancy 
bows on the front of the corsage are much used at 
present. Hooks and eyes beneath fasten the waist se- 
curely. 

Satin jean and ordinary twilled cotton are the mate- 
rials most used for dress linings. They are durable and 
firm, consequently they wear well, and do not stretch out 
of shape. Linen is also used, but it is elastic, soon shows 
soil, and is objectionable on account of the chilled feeling 
it gives the wearer when it is first put on. White lining 
is used for all dresses with light grounds. Dark drab and 
grey for thick coloured materials. One yard and an 
eighth is the quantity required. Modistes prefer silk 
linings to all others, as they fit to the figure more sincothly 
and give the garment a more tasteful appearance when 
completed. Thick substantial taffetas is used for this pur- 
pose. Grey silk is usually selected for dark dresses, but 
brighter colours are often chosen by way of variety. A 
wealthy lady, being seized with a fancy to wear nothing 
but black, has just added four black silk dresses to her 
wardrobe. The modiste sent them home with silk linings 
of different colour in each—buff, blue, grey, and drab silk 
being used. 

- Novelties in Silks.—The first novelty to record in rich 
silks is the paon, or peacock colour. This is shaded pre- 
cisely like that part of a pea-fowl’s feather that is alter- 
nately blue and green, and has probably grown out of 
the popularity of those colours last winter in plaid goods. 
Peacock colour does not look well by gas-light, and will 
be worn for rich carriage toilette and walking suits. The 
material is the poult de soie antique, introduced a year 
ago—a softer goods than gros grain. These handsome 
poults are also shown in the antique red called Sultane, 
so elegant for dinner dresses ; poussiére, or dust colour ; 
and elderberry, a grey purple intended for street suits ; 
while for evening there is a pale ashes-of-roses, shading 
toward lilac rather than pink; a brilliant coral colour ; 
regina, which is darker than mauve; and absinthe, the 
faintest tintof blue on white, a marvellously beautiful 
colour that seems green by gaslight. 

Woollen Goods.—In woollen goods the Scotch plaids 
always brought out in autumn are shown. Many of 
these are small irregular checks of white and a single 
bright colour, suitable for children’s clothing. Among 
self-coloured goods, cashmeres, merinos, poplins, and 
velours, a dark red shade called Lucifer is prominent. 
This Lucifer is not the flame colour that the name sug- 
area Ha a deep wine colour like the red of carbuncles 
when held before the light. Sultan, ruby, and maroon 
pak Word seal manufactured ; also Humboldt purple 
and a Drig. a Steen. For more quiet dresses for the 
street 3 al colours that merchants call ‘cloth 
colours” wi ve used, Among these are drab, snuff- 
brown, tea colour, olive, cinnamon colour invisible 
green, and blue. Ladies’ cloth promises to be the 
favourite material for street suits in New York ; but 


the same eee oF shown in Serges, armures, 
and Ottoman velours. Hmpress cloth suits for the 
street have the principal parts of the dress in small 
figures, or else mottled grounds of black speckled 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


with white, blue, green, or Lucifer, and a printed border 
in the two colours for trimming. 

Varieties.—Black and white Astrakhan cloth, in imita- 
tion of the smooth wavy skins of the Russian lamb, is a 
novelty far prettier in the opinion of many than the curly 


Astrakhans worn last winter. The pile is deep, and 
imitates admirably the glossy waves of the real skin. 
Among the many varieties of plush are stone-grey and 
maroon colour with pile an inch deep, as soft and warm 
as fur. White plush, dotted with blue, or lavender, or 
cherry, is especially pretty for children’s wraps. For 
opera-cloaks there are white velvet cloths; others are 
basket-woven, with checks of the silk thrown up ona 
cloth surface, or else in thick cords, stripes, and blocks. 
The fancy for white wrappings continues in autumn gar- 
ments. Thick white cloth in loose ample sailor jackets, 
and basques fitting the figure easily, are the two styles 
greatly in vogue for driving jackets. A lighter material 
like flannel is used for breakfast sacques. Handsomest 
of all is a driving jacket of creamy white cloth cut in 
scallops and corded with Lucifer satin. The bodice fits 
the figure easily, and is finished by a round basque a 
quarter of a yard deep, sewed on at the belt. Turned- 
over collar and coat-sleeves. As chatelaine braids falling 
low on the neck have entirely superseded high chignons 
in Paris, the bonnet must be increased in depth to meet 
the braids. Strings of gros grain ribbon tying under the 
chin will be revived. Lace scarfs, beginning on the left 
side, pass under the chin and are caught up again on the 
right, from whence falls a long streamer, which is some- 
times used as a veil. Many fur hats will be worn in the 
winter. 

Continental L’wneral Toilettes.—A difference of sentiment 
exists between people of refinement about the proper 
clothing for the grave. There are those who, striving to 
disarm death of its ghastliness, dress their. dead in the 
clothing worn when living, in order to preserve as nearly 
as may be the semblance of life. Others there are who, 
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feeling no terror of this inevitable change that comes to 
all, wish to make a distinction between life and death— 
that holy mystery which is the entrance to eternal life. 

The first in America select for the young a favourite 
dress of white, or else some soft, pale hue—never strong; 
intense colours—and for elderly ladies their characterist1¢ 
dress of black silk. A beautiful matron, who died not 
long since, was robed in a morning dress of snowy muslin, 
richly adorned with embroidery and lace. As she lay 
upon the sofa in the darkened chamber of her country 
home, surrounded by the flowers she loved so well, she 
seemed not dead, but sleeping. A young wife, dying 12 
the first year of her marriage, was buried in her bridal 
toilette, without jewels, save her wedding-ring. The 
valuable gems she wore at the altar would have rendered 
her unsafe in her grave, and were kept as memorials. - 
gifted young girl, just through her school-days, was lal 
in her coffin in the soft white muslin she wore on graduat- 
ing day; and another fair maiden was clothed in the 
pearl-tinted silk worn last at the ball where she had con- 
tracted the cold that caused her death. 

Those who do not attempt to disguise that this is death 
prefer to see their dead clad in white robes or wrappers 
of merino—one never hears the word shroud in New 
York. For middle-aged and elderly ladies these robes 
are made as an ordinary morning dress is, and widely 
trimmed down the front with quilted satin. A ruche oF 
puffing of tulle surrounds the wrists and neck. When 
something more costly is desired the undertaker fur- 
nishes a robe of white corded silk. For younger 
ladies this garment is made of tulle in many folds oF 
pleats. 

Low-necked slips of white muslin are chosen for 
little children and infants who are not emaciated from 
long illness. Otherwise merino gowns are made with 
soft flowing folds gathered to a yoke, and trimme 
with flutings of white satin. : 

A suit of black cloth is the customary burial 
clothing for old gentlemen. The same rule prevails 
for younger men, except that a white vest is used. 


The garments worn in life are selected for youths and ° 


small boys. 

The undertaker in America has other duties to perform 
besides preparing the body and procuring the casket. The 
door-bell is hung with crape to announce that death is 
within the house. Whena young person dies white rib- 
bon and streamers are mingled with the crape, and entire 
white is used for children. The house is closed and 
lighted with gas. In some cities the window-shutters are 
tied with black ribbon, which is left there until it wears 
away. Mirrors that would reflect the coffin are remove 
or covered, but pictures and furniture are seldom shrouded 
with white as they were formerly. 

When the family have designated from among the per- 
sonal friends of the deceased eight, or in some cases 
twelve, gentlemen, whom they wish to serve as pall- 
bearers, the undertaker notifies to them that they have 
been selected. On the day of the funeral he provides them 
with black kid gloves and white linen scarves. By half 
of the number the scarves are worn over the left 
shoulder, and by the remaining half over the right. A 
rosette of black ribbon fastens the scarf just above the bip- 

When the ceremonies are performed in a church near 
the home of the family the casket is borne through the 
street by underbearers—stout men provided by the 
sexton. The pall is thrown over the casket, and upheld 
by cords and tassels in the hands of the pall-bearers. The 
ladies of the family seldom accompany the remains t0 
church. The male relatives walk next behind the casket, 
and the clergymen precede it. Friends, arm in arm, 
make up the funeral cortege. If the church is at a dis 
tance from the residence the casket is Jplaced in a hears? 
—not the sombre cloth-draped carriage employed in Eng- 
land, and formerly used across the Atlantic, but a lighter 
vehicle with glass sides, disclosing the flower covere 
casket inside, and glossy black plumes waving above. 
White plumes are intermingled for 
while white alone is used for children. 


OUR FASHION ILLUSTRATIONS. 


A DRESSING GOWN. 


This should be made of Ilama—blue, scarlet, violet, OT 


any colour preferred, lined throughout with white cam” 
bric. There is a yoke for the neck, the back is set in wit 


box pleats, the front plain and drawn to the figure by *: 
waistband, commencing at the side seams under the arm®: , 
Fig. Lrepre’. 


The trimming is a pleated frill of the same. 
sents the front, Fig. 2 the back of the gown. 


(ur @ork-Cuble. 


SATIN-STITCH, OR VARIEGATED EMBROIDERY. 
(Continued. ) 

We continue this week the series of designs for borders 
commenced in our last number, and give such patterns 
we think will be most useful to our readers. : 

Fig. 22.—Border in plain satin and diagonal half-polk@ 
stitch. Of the clover leaves work always alternately, 00° 
only with one shade of silk or wool, and the other w! 
three shades of a colour. As shown by Figs. 5 and 6, the 
leaves may be worked either flat, underlaid only with the 
working thread, or with a high underlayer of knittin8 
cotton. In shading the leaves, work crosswise ; begi? ie 
the rounded upper edge of the left half, and run * 
needle always from left to right. we 

Having worked two or three stitches over the enti 
width of the leaf, work the right upper half of the le’ 
beginning on the under part and working from righ i 
left. Fig. 22 shows where to use the dark shades 
wool or silk. The unshaded leaves, which are wor h 
lengthwise, are begun in the middle with a Btitt y 
which reaches from the point to the hollow OU 
outer edge. Work first the left and then the M2 | 
half of the leaf, as shown by Fig. 6, always bringite 
the needle out on the upper and putting it in 0? ae 
under side. For working half-polka stitch, Beet se 
15 and the appended description. Fig. 9 This 
another manner of shading the leaves; for. the 
work the upper part with light silk, as shown 1 


younger persons, 
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Nj 
be le leaf of the illustration. These light stitches must 
the Je f erent lengths, but must not reach to the point of 
Which 3. Work the dark part as shown by the right leaf, 
18 not entirely finished. 
Polka 23.—Border in diagonal satin, and diagonal half- 
Parts Stitch, The leaves, which are stitched in separate 
nder With several shades of green or brown silk, are 
Of ea, = as shown in Fig. 4, and begun from the point 
Outlin, half, working from the middle vein toward the 
by Fj ©. If the leaf is very regularly worked, as shown 
it ig is 23, it is not necessary to work in vein, otherwise 
Polka etter to work the middle vein in diagonal half- 
; Stitch, as shown by Fig. 4. 
hale > 24 is a border in polka, and plain and diagonal 
few Polka stitches. The set figures are underlaid with a 
Assigtn of the working thread, and worked with the 
Sign nce of Figs. 7 and 8. Each side figure of the de- 
the must be worked from underneath upward, and from 
Cuter toward the inner outline (see Figs. 7 and 8). 
(To be concluded in our next.) 


[the wn. INSTRUCTIONS IN POINT-LACE. 

Ong Cones materials mentioned in this article are supplied by J. Bedford 
Th » 40, Goodge-street, Tottenham-court-road, and 168, Regent-street, W.] 

have ough many beautiful forms of feminine handicraft 

Claim fs growing in favour of late, point-lace must still 

Most q : high distinction of being the 

of ihe icate and beautiful and valuable 

Or it m all, and we can only account 

tid dl. not being yet more popular in 

ous © Class homes by the fact that ex- 

meted notions of its difficulty are 


Vateq ned by many ladies whose culti- 
oul taste and deft, skilful fingers 
d enable them to produce fabrics 

& ©Xquisite beauty. If it be true that 
ie tLominine art affords greater scope 
tha le display of taste and ingenuity 
ap i: that of needlework,” the remark 
aS les with peculiar and distinctive 
W acl to that special form to which we 
re now ask the attention of our 
igen? and for which it is our inten- 
attr to supply numerous original and 
active designs, specially prepared 
ese articles. As the entire effect 


tase € work, however, depends on the 
ex © and skill displayed in the arrangement and 
fo cution of the various stitches, it will be advisable 


ang U°. © commence at the very threshold of the art, 
give particulars of the various stitches in vogue. 
ne courtesy of Mr. Bedford, of whom any of the 
= erials mentioned can be readily obtained either by 
the ton or country readers, we are enabled to accompany 
en ustructions by well-executed diagrams that will 
Nder mistakes all but impossible.—(See page 134.) 
th oint de Bruxelles, Fig 1.—This is the most simple of 
all. Stitches used in point-lace, and is the foundation of 
by + e others. It is produced by making a succession of 
sig pon hole stitches distant from each other about the 
thr eenth part of an inch, passing the needle always 
Io, Ugh the middle of the braid, and leaving the loops 
Se, care being taken to have them all the same length. 
ed raid is now sold having an imitation of the Brussels 
Sing attached, which saves the necessity of working it. 
stit Tussels Lace, Fig. 2, is a repetition of the former 
wh ch, being carried backwards and forwards until the 
Ole space is filled up. 
= Ont de Venise, Fig. 3.—This stitch is the same as the 
Work ins except that four button-hole stitches must be 
€d in each loop, instead of one. 
fr reble Point de Bruxelles, ’'ig 4.—Work a row of loops 
Tia, left to right, exactly the same as Brussels lace ; on 
log nes work three close stitches on each of these 
Stites ; work another row of loops, passing over the solid 
ches and taking the stitches between them ; repeat by 


re 
= 
ay yor eeie: 


ke 
ve 
ae 
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Fig, 22,—pRoRDER IN PLAIN SATIN AND DIAGONAL HALF-POLKA 


[See Figs. 2, 3, 5, 6, 9, and 15. ] 


a working on this row three more solid stitches on 
of these loops, and so on until the space is filled up. 

ful Ont @ Angleterre, Fig 5.—This is a particularly use- 
Work teh, and has a very pretty effect. The ground- 
a of this stitch is formed by passing the thread 
it 88 any opening which is to be filled up, and fastening 
att a stitch at the opposite side to keep it in its place, 
the ..Pass the needle on through a space according to 
bac ae required for the diamonds, and carry the thread 
thre to the other side. When a sufficient number of 
Crogs > are inserted to fill up the space, they must be 
in the same manner, taking care to carry the 
as in darning, under and over the first row of 
A spot is then worked in each point, where the 
cross each other, by passing the needle under 
Or six t the four threads formed by the diamonds, five 
Poing poms round, carrying the thread to the next 
Ros fh twisting it twice round the cross line. : 
Of a ette of Point d’ Angleterre, Fig. 6.—This stitch is 
ten SE character to the preceding one, but 1s In- 
al: for filling up smaller spaces. Commence by carry- 
Sate across from one side to the other, and return 
thus is ue the thread eight or ten times round the first, 
a Space , “ing a double twisted line ; pass the needle on to 
and ¢ Which will divide the opening into eight divisions, 
«ry the thread backwards and forwards in the 


threads 
Nd ove 


same manner as the first. Make eight of these double 
lines, finish them with a stitch in the centre, fasten 
them together, commence the spot in the centre in a 
similar manner to the former stitch, but work more 
rounds—eight or ten will be required, and finish by 
carrying the thread back to the edge by twisting it twice 
round the first foundation line. 


(To be continued. ) 


MEDALLION ANTIMACASSAR. 


Use Walter Evans and Co.’s 16, boar’s head cotton, 
and Walker’s Penelope needle, No. 4. Make 3 ch. 1 d.c. 
into the first ; work round till you have 24 d. c., which 
ought to be in 3 rounds. 

2nd Round.—I tr., 10 ch., miss 1, repeat. There should 
be 12 tr. in all. 

3rd Round.—1 d.c. into the first chain of 10, 10 ch., 
repeat. 

4th Round.—1 d. ce. into chain of 10, 11 ch., repeat. 

5th Round.—9 tr., with 1 ch. between each into every 
loop of 11 ch. 

6th Round. —1 d. c. on the 1 ch., between the 3rd and 
4th tr. of last row ; 13 ch., 1dc., between the 6th and 7th 
tr. of last row; 9 ch., repeat. 

7th Round.—13 long, with 1 ch. between each, into 


Fig. 24.—BoRDER IN PLAIN SATIN AND PLAIN HALI-POLKA STITCH. — See Figs. 7 and 16. | 


13 ch.; 1ch.; 1 d.c. on the 3rd stitch of the 9 ch. ; 3 
ch., 1 d.c., on the 6th of the 9 ch., 1 ch. ; repeat. 
SMALL STAR TO JOIN THE MEDALLIONS. 

Make a ring of 16 ch. ; 16 tr. with 1 ch. between each. 

2nd Round.—1 d. c. on 1st tr., 17 ch. d. c. on 4th tr. ; 
repeat. Join the large medallions together by single 
points, and fit the small stars into the spaces between 
every 4 medallions, thus: 1 plain on point of Ist me- 
dallion, 4 ch., 1 plain, into 17 ch. of small star, 4 ch., 1 
plain on point of 2nd medallion ; join the other sides the 
same way. 
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fe HE manufacture of artificial human eyes is a distinct 
(i profession, of which Paris, it would seem, from the 
© following account, by a writer in a contemporary, has 
the monopoly. The ocularist enamellers, as they call 
themselves, of that city have, he states, invariably more 
work on hand than they can accomplish to time, although 
their number is by no means inconsiderable. First of 
all, there are ten or twelve principal manufacturers of 
these clever substitutes for the natural visual organ, and 
there are between one and two hundred workmen and 
women in their employ, almost all of whom are well off, 
or on the way to become so. It is true that English and 
| American enamellers have tried to compete with their 
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Parisian brethren, but never successfully. ‘‘ You see, 
Sir,” said one of the most celebrated Paris ocularists 
lately, ‘‘the English have not suflicient taste to exercise 
this trade. The eyes they try to make for human beings 
are only fit for stuffed animals.” 

It must be confessed that Parisian artificial eyes have 
not only great transparency and a well-imitated humidity, 
but have at times so tender or so lively an expression that 
any one might be deceived by them and take them for 
real. One thing is quite certain, that those who have 


with the substitute provided for them, which answers 
every purpose, except the important one of seeing, for 


enamel eyes made in Paris to order. 


The trade resembles all other trades, in so far that, 


there are manufacturers on a large and on a small.scale— 


artists and workmen, skilled manipulators and ignorant | 


ones. These people are packed in two distinct 
quarters of the city. The important manufacturers, the 


scientific men, the artists of the profession, inhabit the. 


Faubourg St. Honoré and the neighbourhood of the 


Madeleine ; the others are lodged in the little streets of | 


the Boulevard du Temple. Ordinarily the former add to 
their title of ocularist that of oculist, which gives them, 
| of course, a much higher standing in the profession, 


every week there are between four and five hundred | 
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These gentlemen are perpetually travelling all over 
Europe, and transport their manufactories to St. Peters- 
burg, Vienna, and even Constantinople. The sump- 
tuously-furnished salons in which they receive their 
clients in Paris indicate connections among the wealthier 
classes. They select, when practicable, a one-eyed ser- 
vant, and their first care is to replace the organ of which 
he is deficient by an enamel eye of their own manufacture. 
This does not arise from any absurd motive of benevo- 
lence, but with a view to business. When a client, a 
little frightened, but certainly without reason, at the 
prospect of the operation he is about to undergo, hesitates 
and interposes some difficulty in the way of confiding his 
eyelids to the instruments of the operator, the latter rings 
the bell, and Jean Polyphéme makes his appearance. 

‘“‘What do you think of this fellow ?” asks the ocularist 
of his client. ‘Study his features, his look, and say 
frankly what you think.” 

‘“ He looks well enough, 
under some little emotion. 

‘© Well, Jean, reveal your secret to this gentleman.” 

Whereupon Jean introduces a knitting-needle under 
his eyelid, removes his eye, and places it in the hand of 
the astonished spectator as unconcernedly as though it 
were a mere shict-stud. How is it possible for anyone to 
resist such a demonstration ? 

These gentlemen charge from forty to 
fifty francs for an eye. 

The manufacturer of the Rue du 
Temple has an entirely different way of 
doing business. He is generally a man 
pretty well informed, simple, polite, a 
little of an artist, a little of a workman, 
and a little of a tradesman. He scarcely 
employs either apprentice or assistant, 
except when he receives a good order 
from some naturalist for animals’ eyes 
for his collection. 

All day long, seated at a table at one 
end of his workroom, he works by the 
light of a spirit-lamp. Before him are 
arranged, in either cakes or sticks, the 
materials used by him in his profession. 
He takes a little enamel, melts it, and 
by the aid of a blowpipe blows it until 
it becomes a small ball at the end of 
the instrument. This ball is destined 
to represent the white of the eye. He next takes 
some more enamel, which is coloured this time, and 
lets a drop of it fall upon the summit of the cornea. 
Gently heating it at the flame, it spreads out in a round 
spot, and eventually becomes flat, and resembles the iris. 
A darker drop of enamel placed in the same manner in 
the centre of the iris imitates the pupil. The ball is now 
detached from the blowpipe, cut to an oval shape, and 
smoothed at the edges, so that on introducing it beneath 
the eyelids it may not wound any of the smaller nerves. 

These eyes cost no more than from twenty to twenty- 
five francs, which one can quite comprehend, as there is 
neither heavy rent to pay nor the wages of a liveried 
Cyclops. The manufacture of artificial eyes is both difh- 
cult and tedious. It suits alike both men and women, 
and many of the latter succeed well in it. Jt is, more- 
over, one of the best remunerated of art industries. Most 
of the workpeople are paid by piece-work, that is, so 
much per eye, varying from ten to fifteen francs, and 
a clever workman will turn out his eye per diem. Others 
receive from the large manufacturers a share of the pro- 
ceeds arising from the sale of eyes manufactured by them, 
and have to take back any eyes not approved of by cus- 
tomers. These they put on one side to serve for their 
stock in trade when they commence business on their own 
account. 

One of these collections furnishes a somewhat curious 
sight. Reposing upon wadding at the bottom of a drawer 
are several scores of eyes, ranged side by side, and ex- 


” answers the other, labouring 


Fig. 23,—BoRDER IN DIAGONAL SATIN AND DIAGONAL HALF-POLKA STITCH, 
[See Figs. 4 and 15. ] 


| hibiting a singular variety of expression. Some are small, 


others large ; some black, others blue, hazel-brown, light 
brown, bluish and greenish grey ; nearly all are brilliant, 
all have a fixed stare—all are, in fact, looking you 
through. On one side are laughing children’s eyes, next 
‘to them the liquid-looking eyes of young girls, the languid 
eyes of middle-aged women, eyes with an amiable or 
sinister expression, severe official eyes ; then come ihe 
old men’s eyes, slightly filmy ; and in a corner are the 


worn-out eyes—eyes that have been already used, and 
had the misfortune to lose an eye are very well content | 


have been returned by the customers as models to make 
other eyes by. ‘The enamel eye, after being exposed to 
the action of the atmosphere for some months loses alike its 
colour and its lustre, and becomes opaque-looking ; a thick 
dingy coating of solidified humours spreads over the polished 
surface, and it has a glassy look, like the eye of a dead 
person. “Touch them, you will do no harm,” says the 
ocularist to visitors, just as though it was a collection of 
coins or minerals they were inspecting. 

When a workman sets up on his own account he soon 
gathers a connexion round abaut him. Many of his cus- 
tomers, and these are among the best, hand him on the 
Ist of January in every year a certain sum, for which he 
furnishes them with eyes all the year round. He has 


in his drawers the pattern eyes of these people, who 
have consequently not to go to him every time to 
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enable him to see precisely the style of eye they are in 
want of. 

The loss of one eye often renders the remaining visual 
organ remarkably acute. It is not, therefore, to be won- 
dered at that a certain fastidiousness prevails among those 
who have the misfortune to be one eyed with respect to 
the exact matching of the artificial and the natural organs, 
and that they should at times return to the maker eyes 
they may disapprove of, just as an elegant sends back to 
his tailor a coat which he regards as a misfit. . These eyes 
have to be disposed of at any price, and it is now that the 
artist disappears and the tradesman reveals himself. His 
first thought is naturally of the necessitous classes. 

Many individuals, workmen and small traders even, 
who have lost an eye cannot command the means to pay 
the regulation price for the enamel substitute that con- 
ceals this disagreeable infirmity, and it is to them that 
the manufacturer first of all addresses himself. Their 
slender resources render them accommodating as regards 
shape and colour. What they want is an eye, and a 
cheap one—brown, blue, black, or hazel, what does it 
matter? They are quite willing to choose from among 
these waste eyes, rejected by wealthy customers, the 
best match they can find. It is the cheapness that 
attracts them. They hesitate a little at first, and linger 
over different shades of colour, unable to make a selec- 
tion, but with them an eye isa necessity, two precisely 


Fig, 1.—PoInt DE BRUXELLES. 


similar eyes a superfluity ; and we all know that super- 
fluities are not for poor people. 

The ocularist has another resource. A class of cus- 
tomers, poorer than the last, who, unable to buy waste 
eyes even, are reduced to hire them, by the month and 
sometimes by the day, doubtless for great occasions. I 
was shown some of these eyes that were let out on hire, 
and I must confess they seemed perfectly presentable, al- 
though they were not to be compared to the lustrous 
eyes of the manufacturer’s wealthy clients. 

There is, however, still another class of customers who 
are more easy to satisfy than any of the others. These 
are the defunct, or rather that section of them who enjoy 
the honour of being embalmed. With the view of mimic- 
ing more completely the appearance of life, the operator 
places under their inert eyelids a couple of glass eyes, 
which he has selected almost at random from some 
emameller’s collection. The colour of the eyeball is a 
matter of perfect indifference to him. He knows well 
enough that not only dead men tell no tales, but make no 
kind of complaints. 

Despite, however, of these various ways of getting rid 
of them, eyes remain in stock which can neither be sold 
nor let out on hire, nor passed off upon dead people 
These are destined to exportation, and are sent to America, 
Asia, the Sandwich Islands—every where, any where, in 
fact. They appear to be quite good enough for Asiatics 
and people of colour, who do not care so much for a faith- 
ful imitation of nature as for something brilliant. To them 


all but a species of glass. 
most. 
the makers of them conceive quite a passion for their 
productions, like the sculptor of old, who became en- 
amoured of his marble nymph. They pretend even to 
surpass nature, and their enthusiasm carries them so far 
that lately one of the craft, when his principal customer, 
whose sole natural eye squinted frightfully, reproached 
him with not being able to make him look straight in 
front of him, calmly proposed to cure the defect by mak- 
ing him a duplicate artificial eye to replace the living 
visual organ, 


tor Uscurls, 
<_< 


‘fAVING devoted in our last number a brief space to a 
‘<4 Gossip on British Pearls, we may now suitably ask 
the attention of the reader to a few interesting facts 
selected from an American paper, concerning foreign 
pearls and the extensive pearl fishery in the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, especially as the latter exhibits in a remarkable 
degree the dangers that are encountered to secure the 
beautiful ornaments that at Fashion’s decree light up the 
tresses of Beauty, lending a charm to Nature’s proudest 
handiwork, 
Pearls are found in the bay of La Paz, around the little 
islands at its entrance. The best fishing-ground is between 


fig. 3.—POINT DE VENISE. 


the island of Spirito Santo and the port of Pichilingo, if 
we can thus style a creek surrounded with a few bamboo 
huts, which is, nevertheless, the general rendezvous of the 
men interested in the pearl fishery for three months in 
the year, being abandoned the rest of the time to jackals 
and fever. 


The pearl-oyster found in the Gulf of California differs 
slightly from that of the Gulf of Ormus and the Indian 
Ocean. The shell, once open, presents two beautiful, al- 
most circular, valves, resembling wings, and lined with a 
thick, dazzling, and polished mother-of-pearl, which f r- 
merly gave to the Gulf of California the name of the Ver- 
milion Sea. The animal which has built this magnificent 
abode differs little at first sight from our edible oyster ; 
and may, indeed, be eaten with impunity ; it is not, how- 
ever, agreeable to the taste—raw, it is slimy, bitter, and 
disgusting ; while cooked, it is so hard that it is masticated 
with difficulty. The fleshy part that adheres to the shell, 
when thinly sliced and cooked with allspice, is very good 
eating, but extremely indigestible. 

Pearl fishing was commenced in the Gulf of California 
in 1580, forty-six years after the discovery of the country, 
by the Jesuits, who discovered the places and taught the 
Indians how to dive. From 1580 to 1855, or 275 years, 
the fishery yielded 1,911,300 cwts. of shells, and 2,770 
pounds of pearls, worth about 1,250. per pound. The 
average yield during this period has been, therefore, 
about 12,5001. worth of pearls a-year. It is necessary to 
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an artificial eye is an ornament, like ascarlet handkerchief 
or a plume. 

This profession of ocularists is older than would be 
imagined. It has its legends, its traditions, and its 
history. The ancients made artificial eyes, and it was in 
Egypt, 1 think, that the manufacture originated. The 
first eyes were made of gold and silver, then copper and | 
ivory were had recourse to, It is related that at a period 
of general distress two citizens of Latium carried their 
artificial eyes to the public treasury, in the same way that 
the French women offered their trinkets as “* patriotic 
gifts” during the first Revolution. It is to be hoped 
that these eyes were of the precious metals. Artificial 
eyes were, no doubt, rarities during the Middle Ages, 

ut became common enough after the invention of porce- 
lain eyes in the sixteenth century. There were certain 
drawbacks connected with these in later times. The 
makers, with a view to business, used to insert their 
names and addresses in the white sufficiently distinct to 
be deciphered by anyone who stared the wearer well in 
the face. Ihave before me an eye of this character, on 
which [ read in blue letters, on a white ground, ‘ W, 
Jobson, Dublin, Ireland.” ft was ir. the eighteenth 
century that the era of glass eyes commenced. They had 
the advantage of being light, and consequently less 
fatiguing to wear, and were full of brillianey. N ow-a-days 
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open about seven hundred ewts. of shells to obtain a 
pound of pearls. 

The colour of the pearl is very variable, and two are 
rarely found alike. They range from white to black, in- 
cluding every possible variety of tint, but all marked by 
the changeable reflections of light found in the mother-of- 
pearl. The most highly prized are spherical in shape ; 
almond nut and pear-shaped pearls are also very valuable. 
The rose-pearl, a variety found only in the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, is always pear-shaped. 

The best season for pearl-fishing is from the middle of 
May to the middle of August, when the indispensable 
conditions—viz., no breeze and a dead calm during part 
of the day, clear weather and a cloudless sky—are usually 
found in the morning. At two o’clock in the afternoon 
the north-east wind springs up, and rain often comes on ; 
the evening, therefore, is spent in opening the morning’s 
harvest. 

Having obtained permission from the Government, 
which claims one-fifth of the profits, to fish on a certain 
space, the contractor repairs to Pichilingo, with a vessel 
laden with provisions, clothing, and trinkets, as bribes 
wherewith to engage the best divers. The conditions de- 
manded are simple; board during the fishing season, re- 
turn to their homes at the end thereof, and half the 
oysters before they are opened. The first few days are 


hardly any but enamel eyes are made—enamel being after | spent by the divers in practising, by diving a little way 


These last for a year at the | 
Some of the best among them look so real that| their stay. 
| of himself. ver 
(is two minutes ; some few stay three minutes, but nev 
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: ; : of 
below the surface and gradually increasing the ine 
After three or four trials the diver is ma ter 
The average time of remaining under wa 


At first the blood gushes from their nose, eat 
and even eyes, on reaching the surface, through the cor 
pression of blood in the lungs. They use no other reme y 
than rest and salt-water. These sanguinary emission 
soon cease, and those who do not exceed reasonable lim! 
in their stay never bleed again. 7 

At last all is ready ; the women are settled in huts ° 
the shore, the huts are provisioned, and the divers es 
inured to their task. The fishery opens with a pulon 
ceremony. A sorceress exorcises the sea, and remin : 
the sharks of their past misdeeds, adjuring them to eer 
have themselves in the future, for the sons of her trl 
have lungs of steel, a heart of bronze, and anarm of irons 

The divers work in different ways. Some have a ee 
of apron with pockets, which holds the oysters and leave 
their hands free; others dive naked, and bring up, : 
oysters under their left arm. On the average, a Cee 
seldom brings up more than five or six oysters, and neve 
more than twelve. Some boats have rowers, and others 
none. Some are moored with an anchor, and others by ~ 
stone tied to a rope. Some of the divers go down with @ 
stone, which is drawn up, but the greater part havenothings 
either in plunging or rising; a few have a rope pase 
round their waist and fastened to the boat. In a oe 
infested with monsters like this, the safest course see” 
to be to have perfect freedom of movement. 

All the divers are armed with a short stick, or estac% 


longer. 
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hardened in the fire and pointed at each end. This 8 
their only tool and weapon ; they are allowed nothing with 
which they could open an oyster under water and hide 18 
contents. In each boat there is at least one capataz in tbe 
stern to watch the oysters, and another at the bow +? 
warn the divers of danger. In many there is a sorcereS* 
generally old, drunken, and ugly, who shrieks and rave 
and, on the whole, frightens off the sharks by the noise 
she makes. 

Good crews, where there are no novices, are usually 
divided into two groups, working half-an-hour in tur? 
During this half-hour the divers on duty merely rest the! 
hands on the edge of the boat, pass their oysters to he 
capataz, who throws them on their heap, take breath fe 
a moment, and plunge anew into the sea. The less a 
perienced, or those who still bleed, are divided into thre" 
groups, and rest longer. They always dive fasting fro? 
liquids and solids. 

On reaching the bottom the diver rapidly detaches th® 
oysters about him with the aid of his estaca, if need b% 
then rises to the surface. But the opportunities for frat 
are numerous. If he sees a shell gaping he quickly ope?® 
it by introducing the estaca crosswise, and if he tiP 
nothing comes up with an oyster or two, saying that they 
were all that he saw. Some who can stay under water 
three minutes open a shell every time, for the pea 
oyster is easily opened. They are soon suspected by t 
capataz, who often detects the fraud by finding the ae 
of the estaca notched or broken. ‘The pearls t He 
abstracted are either swallowed or introduced into the 
rectum. The first operation is easy ; but the pearls af 
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greatly injured by passing through the digestive canal. 
The second process leaves the pearl all its brilliancy ; 
it needs extraordinary skill for a diver to open an oy$ fare 
extract the pearl, secrete it, and pick up enough oys 
not to rise empty-handed, all in two minutes. 
About noon they return to land. Each man 
his pile into two parts, and gives the contractor 
choice, keeping the remaining share. Some sell it - 
the spot to avoid the trouble of and risk of open 
acting on the principle that a bird in the hand is W° 
two in the bush. The shells belong to the contractor: 
There are two ways of opening the oyster ; the 3 is 
consists in doing it immediately with a knife ; ead 
the course employed by contractors who have time oe 
money. ‘he pearls obtained in this way are much Tags 
beautiful. The second method, employed by the India 
who keep their shells, is to let them open of thems? 
by putrefaction. The mollusks are then thrown 0U 2 
by one, and thrown into a wooden trough; the she pole 


-_ Jes 
divide 
ys 


2 : . v 
which a pearl adheres are laid aside, and the wnias- 
family, eagerly bending over the trough, sift the es 


matic mass through their fingers. This process pone on 

grave and often mortal diseases. In the fishing ichi- 

a blind pilot could find his way to the port © 

lingo by the horrible stench which exhales from it. ost lY 
The Indians who are fortunate enough to find ¢ of 


pearls waste their money on the spot, and at the em 
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we Season are generally as poor as before. As to the 
= actors, their expenses are heavy and their risks 
aixt great ; what with their vessels, crew, and at least 
it au divers and their families, whom they have to feed, 
9 Bh to undertake the b 1siness with less than 
cou - or 3,000/.; and a man with 3,0001. in those 

: Ntries can find much pleasanter moans of investing 

8 capital; the competition, therefore, 1s very limited. 
as have been made at cultivating the pearl- 

er; but where they have been made to live, as in 
TA eden, the shell has lost its brilliancy, proving that the 
soe of the tropical sun, which are absorbed by the oyster, 

7e needed to give it its radiant tints. In the culture of 
= pearl-oyster a tropical latitude, a calm sea, a special 
Sround, and no interposition between the shells and the 
a are needed ; and then pearls are only found in oysters 
ven years old. 

e must say a few words about the monsters which in- 
ie the seas, and which, at other times seldom seen in 
iar Gulf of La Paz, swarm there at the pearl-diving 

ason. The sharks are little dreaded ; being obliged to 

un over before they can seize their prey, the divers, 
Warned by the clamour from their friends on the boat, 
ave time to escape: or, if attacked, they extend their 
Tee grasping the estaca, which the shark bites vio- 
ntly ; the hardened wood wounds his jaws, which aré 
Very tender, and he lets go his victim with a howl of pain. 
tis a mistake to suppose that sharks scent sickness on 

Sard a ship, and follow in the expectation of devouring 
4 corpse ; a body thrown into the sea is always weighted ; 
and as the shark cannot dive, and is obliged to turn over 
In order to bite, the prey is out of his reach before he can 
attack it. 

But if the Indian cares little for the shark, it is not so 
With the tintorera, whose name he never utters without a 
Shudder. There are two kinds of tintoreras ; the first 1s 
called by the natives prima (or cousin) to the shark, which 
it resembles in general appearance. It is far more dan- 
8erous, however, for it swims between two waves, and 
has its mouth at the end of the muzzle instead of under- 
Neath, so that it is not obliged to turn over in order to 

ite. The second, or the tintorera proper, belongs to 

e species of angel-fish (an odd kind of angel!) and is a 

uge, broad, flat fish, which can be compared to nothing 

etter than a great blanket. Both, fortunately, swim 
Slower than the shark, which enables the diver to escape 
em when the boat is not far off. 

These monsters are eager for human flesh, and ex- 
tremely dangerous through their facility for procuring it. 

hey derive their name, tintorera, or dyer, from a dark, 
Viscous fluid which they emit from their bodies, and 
which seems to have a stupefying effect. The prima eats 


Nothing but living flesh, while the tintorera feeds only on |. 


The latter is very phosphorescent, 
It flattens itself on the sand 
and waits for its prey. The first unhapvy diver who 
Comes near sees the water clouded around him, and feels 
his limbs paralysed by a magnetic influence. The monster 
envelops him and smothers him as if in a blanket, then 
drags him away, and covers himself and his prey with 
Sand. The work of putrefaction soon begins, and, ghoul- 
like, the monster devours bis horrible feast. This fearful 
drama makes a strong impression on the minds of the 
divers, who see something supernatural in the phospho- 
rescence and magnetic power of the tintorera. The prima 
is about ten fect in length; the tintorera covers a space 
from five to thirteen feet long. Both have several rows 
of teeth, like the shark, planted not in the maxillaries, 
but on the lips. There are also the sword-fish and the 
Pieuvre, or the famous devil fish of Victor Hugo. The 
latter, though sometimes huge in size, inspires the divers 
With little terror ; they sometimes even catch it and use 
it for food. 
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putrefying bodies. 
and is easily seen at night. 
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about  drlowers. 
S08) 


all, both because of the richness of vegetation and 
the agreeableness of the- temperature. To the 
Zenuine lover of nature all forms of outdoor life are 
eautiful—the flowers, the rippling brook, the leafy 
orest, everything that contributes to the varying scenes 
of the changing face of nature. Flowers are among ihe 
Most beautiful of all nature’s productions. How dull we 
should seem without these lovely gems that aro so thickly 
ae am Flora’s crown ! yet, to borrow the language of the 
Oet, 


» 
om mass of mankind love the summer season best of 
€ 


God might have made the earth bring forth 
Enough for great and small, 

The oak-tree and the cedar-tree, 
Without a flower at all. 


He might have made enough, enough 
For every want of ours— 

For luxury, medicine, and toil— 
And yet have made no flowers. 

Who is there that does not love to ramble “ mid fern 
and blossomed heath,” beneath the cool and grateful 
Shade of giant oaks, to hear the tinkling music of the 
Sheep-bells, the lowing of the cattle, and to gaze upon the 
fields of golden corn as they wave beneath the fitful 

reeze?_ Whoever loves to do this will also love flowers, 
Which Plato calls the joy of nature, but which we will 
ere designate the laughter of mother earth. 


Flowers have a soul in every leaf, 


Says Moore, and one who understood them better than 
he, even Wordsworth, said, ‘It is my faith that every 
lower enjoys the air it breathes.” We compare young 

ips to the rose, and the white brow to the unsullied lily ; 

. 4 Winning eye that glances modestly is like the violet, 
tot the sweet voice of one we love may always be likened 
me a breeze perfumed by the breath of flowers. We hang 

ee blossoms on the ringlets of the young bride, we 
and er the choicest gems of the garden for her bouquet, 
whe we strew her path with rose-leaves and fairy-bells 
ay : she leaves the church, We place flowers next the 
thle face of the dead in the narrow coffin, and they are 
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symbolic of our affections, our remembrances, and our 
hopes. Our meditations among flowers are rarely profit- 
less : they should be pure and strengthening to the heart ; 


they should help us to look to the far-off spring in other 
valleys — to that eternal summer beyond the grave where 


no rude blasts intrude, and where flowers once faded bloom 
again in starry fields of unchanging radiance. 
Some (lowers in particular are invested with associations 
which render them doubly dear to us. We all love the 
modest violet that droops its head and sheds around it 
sweet perfume. The rose is generally acknowledged to be 
the queen of the garden, and of flowers too ; yet the poet 
says, 
Within the garden’s peaceful scene 
Appeared two lovely foes, 
Aspiring to the rank of queen— 
The Lily and the Rose. 


Happily the contention occurred in the mind of the poet 
only ; the Rose and the Lily have never been else than 
friends to each other, and friends to all who inhale their 
odours and admire their matchless forms and colours. 
Many a young and innocent maiden’s heart has been won 
by means of a rose-bud presented by the trembling hand 
of a timid lover. A half-opened rose-bud is an excellent 
type of youthful beauty just bursting into womanhood: 


T wish the bud would never blow, 
"Vis prettier and purer so. 


Again, we have 
The rose, the sweetly-blooming rose, 
Fer from the tree ’tis torn, 


Is like the charms which Beauty shows 
In Life’s exulting morn. 


Then since the fairest form that’s made 
Soon withering we shall tind, 

Let us possess what ne’er will fade— 
The beauty of the mind. 


The Lily of the Valley is a special favourite with the sen- 
timental, but rough natures pay it the ready tribute of 
their admiration. We all love and admire its pearly bells 
and delicate fragrance. In the botany of the poets it isa 
fitting symbol of 


The broken spirit that its anguish bears 
To silent shades, and there sits offering 
To Heaven the holy fragrance of its tears. 


It is found plentifully in some of our native woods, 
and is one of the prettiest of England’s wild flowers. 

The Daisy might fairly be taken to represent constancy, 
as it is difficult to find it out of bloom. It is the “* wee, 
modest, crimson-tip’t flower” of Burns. 


It smiles upon the lap of May, 
To sultry August spreads its charms, 
Lights pale October on his way, 


And twines December’s arms. 
* * % * 


On waste and woodland, rock and plain, 
Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 

The rose has but a summer's reign, 
The daisy never dies. 


What shall we say of the Forget-me not, the most truly 
emblematical of all our flowers, and so delicate in struc: 
ture and colouring that the jeweller taxes his skill to the 
utmost to imitate it in the combination of precious stones / 


Dearest of all the flowers that daily gleam 
In garden, field, or on the green hill’s breast; 
For linked with thee does fond remembrance seem 
With gentle memories round thy stem to rest. 


Another floral gem of ovr shady woods and hedge- 
rows is the Primrose. What huge bouquets of its pale 
golden flowers have we gathered in childhood’s happy 
days !—days that will never return, but are not to be 
mourned over for that reason; for the lesson of the 
flowers is that we should be contented with our love, and 
rejoice in the passing hour, and cast forth our thoughts 
to the future, in the faith that the sun will shine again, 
aud that God has many gifts in store for us. Sweet i- 
deed are the memories the primrose awakens in every 
breast ; for it is the favourite of all, and peculiarly the 
flower of innocence and youth. Shall we ever forget how 
the poets have sung sweetly in its praise, from Dan 
Ghancer to modern times, including Herrick, Clare, 
Wordsworth, Kirke White, and Mrs. Hemans ) 

In the Winters Tale the great poet gives us, in the 
famous scene in the shepherd’s cottage, a hint of his own 
love for the flowers of spring :— 


Perdita. Here’s flowers for you; 
Hot lavender, mints, savory, marjoram ; 
The marigold, that goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises weeping ; these are flowers 
Of middle summer, and, I think, they are given 
To men of middle age : You are very welcome. 
Camillo. I should leave grazing, were I of your 
And only live by grazing. 
Per. Out, alas ! 
You'd be so lean, that blasts of January 
Would blow you through and through.— Now, my fairest friend, 
I would I had some flowers o’ the spring, that might 
Become your time of day ; and yours, and yours ; 
That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
Your maidenheads growing.—O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou lett’st fall 
From Dis’s wagon ! daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can behold 
Bright Pheebus in his strength, a malady 
Most incident to maids ; bold oxlips, and 
The crown-imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-luce being one ; O, these I lack, 
To make you garlands of ; and, my sweet friend, 
To strew him o’er and o’er.” 


Herrick’s poem ‘to primroses filled with morning 
dew ” is one of the very few perfect lyric poems 1n the 
English language. Clare’s ‘‘ Welcome, Pale Primrose ” 
is sweetly touched with the life and love of the country, 
which he understood so well ; and Kirke White has ac- 
complished in honour of this flower a poe? that will bear 
comparison with the best of his productions, and that 
attains in the second stanza an image of the most stately 


flock, 


jamid luxuriant ferns on a carpet of moss near 
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eee 
refined order of poetic beauty. It will not, I am 


ary the reader if we transcribe the piece entire:—= 


TO AN EARLY PRIMROSE. 
Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire! 
Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 
Was nurs’d in whirling storms, 
And cradled in the winds, 
Thee, when young Spring first question’d Winter's sway, 
And dar’d the sturdy blusterer to the fight, 
Thee on this bank he threw 
To mark the victory. 
In this low vale, the promise of the year, 
Serene, thou open’st to the nipping gale, 
Unnotie’d and alone, 
Thy tender elegance. 
So Virtue blooms ; brought forth amid the storms 
Of child adversity, in some lone walk 
Of life she rears her head, 
Obscure and unobserved ; 
While every bleaching breeze that on her blows 
Chastens her spotless purity of breast, 
And hardens her to bear 
Serene the ills of life. 

Neither must we forget the Cowslip—boon companion 
of the primrose—that blooms so freely in our dewy meads 
and to the perfume of which dear old Walton likens the 
breath of his merry milkmaid. The poet has beautifully 
described them as 

Bowing adorers of the gale, 
Ye cowslips delicately pale, 
Upraise your loaded stems ; 
Unfold your cups of splendour—speak ! 
Who decked you with that ruddy streak, 
And gilt your golden gems? 

The stately Foxglove is a beautiful object when seen 
a mimic 
poken of as a grand flower 


and 
sure, we 


waterfall, and may almost be s 
when masses of it are seen on the skirts of woods. ‘There 
is something pensive in its appearance on a still day, as it 
hangs by the side of a stony brook in a shady dell, but 
hoy cheerful is it on a sunny day, when we sit down be- 
| side it in the shade, and observe its delicate painting and 
; curious form ! 

The Water-lily, as it opens its lovely blossoms on the 
placid surface of the glassy pool, is wondrously beautiful. 
To rove amongst its flowers is one of the choicest delights 
of high summer. They are well adapted for cutting, and 
have a graceful appearance in an elegant vase, with a spray 
or two of maidenhair fern added for greenness ; but nc= 
where are they more beautiful than in their native element 
amid their own beautiful foliage, suggestive of Isis and 
Osiris, and the mysteries of the sacred lily out of which 
came the fabled hero of a race of giants. 

Trusting our half hour has been agreeably spent, w6 
will bid adieu to the flowers for the present ; but we must 
not close without thanking them that they do so much 
towards making our sojourn on earth happier than we 
should be without them, and giving us hints of higher 
happiness, to which we shall attain when God’s own time 
shall come.—F. W. B. in Gardener’s Magazine. 
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In our last number we advised such of our readers aS may 
be meditating the purchase of bulbs for winter forcing 
indoors and spring blooming in the beds to get their orders 
executed at the earliest convenient moment, as they will by 
this means be more likely to receive the bulbs in good condi- 
tion and of the better sorts. Speaking of bulbs, we may now 
quote from the Gardeners Magazine the following list, which 
comprises the best kinds for outdoor work that can be had at 
a cheap rate :— 

Hyacinths, Single. —Amy, bright crimson ; Baron Von Tuyll, 
deep blue ; Charles Dickens, light blue; Grand Vainqueur, 
pure white; Heroine, yellow; Norma, pink ; Mdme. Hodgson, 
pink striped with carmine. Double—Anna Maria, white ; 
Lord Wellington, blue ; Panorama, red ; Waterloo, deep red. 
These can be obtained from the principal houses at from 4s. to 
5s. per dozen, and from 25s. to 35s. per hundred, which is 
merely a tvifle over that paid for mixtures. Mixed 
varieties produce a charming appearance when in flower, but 
it is impossible to have such a grand and telling effect by them 
as can be had by a judicious arrangement of the above fine 
varieties, All the above are first-rate for pots, and figure in 
the winning collections at the principal spring exhibitions. Of 
course, the bulbs at the above-mentioned price would not be 
so large and heavy as those of the same varieties for which 
sixpencé or nivepence is paid. 

Bedding Tulips, Single.—Argus, scarlet, fine bold flower ; 
Belle Alliance, brilliant scarlet, fine, and dwarf ; Jan Luyken, 
bright red ; Keizerkroon, red and yellow, fine ; La Reine, 
white ; Pottebakker, red and yellow ; Pottebakker white ; 
Pottebakker, yellow ; Rosa Mundi, white and rose; Thomas 
Moore, orange brown, tall, therefore fine for the centre 
and back rows; Yellow Prince, one of the best yellows. 
Double—Due Van Thol, red and yellow, dwarf ; Gloria Solis, 
red, shaded with brown and edged with yellow ; Princess 
Alexandra, red, edged with yellow, dwarf and good ; Rosina, 
rosy pink, fine ; Tournesol, red and yellow, grand; Tour- 
nesol, bright golden yellow, fine. All the above-mentioned. 
varieties flower at one and the same time, so that all can be 
used in the same arrangements. ; 

Crocus. —Caroline Chisholme, pure white; David Rizzio, 
fine purple ; Golden Yellow, the best yellow; Ne Plus Ultra, 
blue ; Prince Albert, blue, tine ; Queen Victoria, white ; Sir 
John Franklin, dark purple. We have confined our selection 
of these to the self-coloured varieties, as the striped kinds are 
not so well adapted for massing, the effect produced being 
less clear and distinct. 


Mignonette which was sown in pots a week or two since, 
and which is intended for winter blooming within doors, 
should now be thinned out nicely, so that each plant may 
have ample room to grow and extend itself freely. Water 
freely with a rosed water-pot, and still keep in a fully exposed 
place out of doors. Hardy Annuals, which are intended to 
flower where sown, may now be got in. They comprise such 
as the following: Limnanthes, Collinsia, Silene, BLyosotis, 
Nemophila, Oxyura. Calandrinia, &e, tf the weather con- 
tinues dry, of course cach will need watering, and should be 
effectually shaded from the sun uutil such time as germl- 
nation takes place. bedding plants 


The cuttings of various 
must now be got in with all despatch, 


as already advised. 
Annuals have done flowering, and should be cleared away 
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and the stems of such perennials as have done flowering cut 
down. Fill the vacant places with pompon chrysanthenums. 
Intermediate stocks sown last month will now be fit to pot ; 
they should be taken up carefully, with as much root as pos- 
sible, and planted three in a pot, close to the edge, in a com- 
post consisting of four parts of loam and one part rotten dung, 
well mixed together, and pressed down firm, watered, and put 
in the shade for a few days, after which they should be re- 
moved to a more open position till October, when they should 
be removed to a cold frame. Double rockets do well in town 
if wintered in a cold frame ; these should now be taken up, 
parted to increase the stock, and potted. Dahlias will now 
be coming into flower, and should not be allowed to have too 
much top, which will impoverish the flower and make them 
small ; therefore thin out the crowded shoots, and where the 
flower-buds come two or three together take them all out but 
one, 
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THE QUEEN went out at Balmoral on Monday morning last 
week, attended by Lady Churchill ; and Her Majesty drove 
out in the afternoon, accompanied by Princess Christian, 
Princess Beatrice, and Prince Leopold. The Prince of Wales 
dined with the Queen and the Royal Family. 

Earl Granville had the honour of being invited. 

The Queen went out on the Tuesday morning with Princess 
Louise, and drove to Alt-na-Guithasach in the afternoon, 
accompanied by Princess Christian, and attended by the Hon. 
Mrs. H. Ponsonby. Princess Christian rode out in the morn- 
ing, attended by the Hon. Miss Lascelles. Prince Christian 
went out deer-stalking. 

Earl Granville left Balmoral. 

The Queen, accompanied by Princess Louise and Princess 
Beatrice, and attended by Lady Churchill and Colonel 
Ponsonby, left Balmoral on Wednesday morning, and pro- 
ceeded by railway from Ballater to Callander, where Her 
Majesty was received by Mr. and Lady Emily Macnaghten 
and Sir Malcom and Lady Helen M‘Gregor. Her Majesty 
drove from thence to Invertrossachs, which had been placed 
at the Queen’s disposal by Mr. Macnaghten. 

On Thursday Her Majesty drove by the Lake of Menteith 
and Aberfoyle to Strcnachlachar, and returned by Loch 
Katrine and through the Pass of the Trossachs. 

On Friday the Queen drove by the shore of Loch Lubnaig to 
to Balquhidder, where Mr. Cameron, the schoolmaster of the 
parish, had the honour of showing the Royal party the ruins 
of the old kirk and the tomb of Rob Roy. 

On Saturday the Queen proceeded, by Loch Katrine, to 
Inversnaid, where a steamer was in readiness to convey the 
Royal party to the various places of interest on Loch Lomond. 

he Queen was received on board by Mr. Smollett, Mr: 
Wylie, and Mr. Menzies. The steamer having made the tour 
of the lake, the Royal party disembarked at Inversnaid, and 
returned by Loch Katrine to Invertrossachs. 


THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO THE TROSSACHS. 

The Queen and Princesses Louise and Beatrice left Bal- 
moral on Wednesday last week, as already stated, en route for 
Invertrosachs, the seat of Mr. Stewart Macnaghton. The 
Royal party left Balmoral in the morning, and reached Aber- 
deen at 11.2 a.m., where a stoppage took place for five 
minutes. The train left at 11.7, and arrived at Bridge of 
Dun Junction at 12.18 p.m., where a stoppage of five minutes 
again took place to allow the engine to take in water. Bridge 
of Dun Junction was left at 12.23 p.m., and Dunblane Junc- 
tion was reached at 2.31 p.m. At 2.36 p.m. the journey was 
resumed ; Doune was passed at 2.50, and Callander reached at 
3.0—the appointed time. The station at Callander was ap- 
propriately and chastely decorated with plants and shrubs, 
Colonel Ponsonby assisted Her Majesty from the carriage, and 
through him Sir Malcolm Macgregor, Mr. Macnaughton, and 
their friends were introduced to Her Majesty, who was 
graciously pleased to accept of a bouquet from the grand- 
daughter of Mr. Macnaghtor. Carriages were in waiting 
outside the station for the Royal party and suite. The first 
carriage, which was drawn by two grey horses, with a pos- 
tilion, contained the Queen, Princess Louise, Princess Beatrice, 
and Lady Churchill. Before leaving Callander, Mr. M‘Gowan 
presented Her Majesty with a copy of Sir Walter Scott’s 
‘‘Lady of the Lake.” ‘The Royal party lost no time in driving 
to Invertrossachs House. The house is beautifully situated 
beside Loch Vennachar, a spot which will remain famous SO 
long as the ‘‘Lady of the Lake” continues to be read. The 
Royal party have since made several excursions. Her Majesty, 
accompanied by the young princesses and by the members of 
her suite, left Invertrossachs on Thursday forenoon about 
eleven o’clock, on a drive along perhaps one of the most ro- 
mantic roads in the whole of the Perthshire Highlands. On 
Friday the weather of the Trossachs district was very unin- 
viting. In the morning the sky was overcast, and though the 
sun was seen two or three times during the forenoon, yet the 
day continued cloudy, and the summits of Ben Venue and Ben 
Ledi were enveloped in mist. Though very dull, it continued 
fair, however, and during the forenoon Her Majesty, with the 
princesses, and attended by Colonel Ponsonby, walked in the 
grounds adjoining the house of Invertrossachs. In the after- 
noon Her Majesty, with the Princesses Louise and Beatrice, 
and attended by Lady Churchill and Colonel Ponscnby, drove 
to the grave of Rob Roy, in the burial-ground of the quiet 
hamlet of Balquhidder. The Royal party left Invertrossachs 
Shortly after three o'clock, and drove by the side of 
Vennachar loch and water to Gartchonzie-bridge, which was 
crossed. On Saturday the Queen took a pleasure trip through 
the Trossachs, and had an afternoon’s sail on Loch Lomond, 
Her Majesty was accompanied by the Princess Louise and 
Princess Beatrice, and Lady Churchill and Colonel Ponsonby 
were 1n attendance upon her. The excursionists were favoured 
with pleasant weather. Starting from Invertrossavhs at nine 
o’clock, they had the ful] benefit of the bracing morning air 
to be enjoyed emong the hills, and the day, though at no 
period very clear or bright, was still fine for the season, the 
views obtained being sufficiently expansive to afford Her 
Majesty on this her first visit to the queen of Scottish lakes 
an imposing idea of the grandeur of its scenery. The 
people in the district of the Trossachs had gos word of her 
coming, and the visit was everywhere awaited with eager ex- 
pectation. Strict attention was, however, paid to her wish 
that the excursion should be as private 48 possible. Her 
Majesty, who brought a bunch of heather with her from the 
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for the ‘‘voyage” with a heavy grey shawl. 
trice wore a dress of the Stuart tartan. 

A rumour that Her Majesty would on Sunday attend Cal- 
lander parish church caused a large congregation to assemble 
in the forenoon, and there was a numerous crowd outside the 
building. Her Majesty, however, was not present. The 
weather was dull. The Queen walked out in the grounds at 
Invertrossachs, attended by Lady Churchill and Colonel Pon- 
sonby, and afterwards visited the farm of Colnagram, tenanted 
by Mr. Stewart. The afternoon was misty, and one or two 
showers of rain fell, 

On Monday several rumours were in circulation as to which 
route Her Majesty was likely to take during the day. It was 
believed by some that a visit would be made to the ruins of 
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Doune Castle, which are beautifully situated on the banks of 
the river Teith, and, in expectation of the visit, several flags 
were displayed in the village of Doune, while great excite- 
ment prevailed amongst the inhabitants. In Callander, also, 
the excitement was great during the morning, and all the in- 
habitants and visitors seemed to be on the look-out for Her 
Majesty, who would doubtless have gratified them by driving 
through the village had the morning looked at all bright. The 
afternoon having howevercleared up, Her Majesty and|rrincesses 
Louise and Beatrice, attended by Colonel Ponsonby and Lady 
Churchill, drove to Lochearnhead, thus going over a portion 
at least of the route which it was intended to have travelled 
during the day. The Royal party left Invertrossachs at three 
o’clock, and, passing over Gartchonzie-bridge, drove by Kil- 
mahog-toll through the Pass of Leny, and round the margin 
of Loch Lubnaig, The road then leads by Ardchullary Farm- 
house, Ruinacrag, Strathyre, and King’s House, to Lochearn- 
head. In returning, the same route was taken, and Inver- 
trossachs was reached at about half-past seven o’clock. 

THE BRAEMAR GATHERING.—The Braemar Gathering took 
place on Thursday last week. The Prince of Wales, the Prince 
and Princess Christian, and Prince Leopold attended the 
gathering. ‘Che Earl and Countess of Fife, family, and party 
also attended, and took luncheon with the Royal visitors in 
Mar Castle. The weather was fine, and the meeting com- 
pletely successful. The Duff Highlanders were commanded 
by Viscount Macduff, and the Farquharson Highlanders by 
Mr. Lamont, president of the Highland Society. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND; 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Lord and Lady Londesborough will entertain a succession of 
guests next week at Grimston-park, near Tadcaster. 

The Duke of Grafton has arrived in town from Homburg. 
The Duchess was expected to arrive from Germany in the 
course of the week. 

Sir Trevor Wheler, Bart., of Wellesbourne, Hastings, War- 
wickshire, one of the few Waterloo veterans, died at Limerick 
House, Leamington, on Monday morning. SirTrevor was born in 
1792, and was therefore seventy-seven years of age. Sir Trevor, 
who succeeded his father in 1830, was twice married—in 1817 to 
Lucy, only daughter of Mr. George Dandridge, of The Com- 
mandery, Worcestershire ; and in 1865 to Frances, second 
daughter of the Rey. William Carus-Wilson, of Casterton, 
Westmoreland, and widow of the Rev. J ocelyn Willey, of 
Camblesforth, Yorkshire, who survives him. Sir Trevor leaves 
two surviving daughters by his first wife, and is succeeded in 
the baronetey by Major-General Francis Wheler, C.B., of the 
Bengal Army, who has also for some time resided in Leam- 
ington. 

It is proposed to erect at Royston, in Hertfordshire, a small 
hospital for the treatment of such of the sick poor as cannot 
receive proper attention at their own homes. Lord Dacre has 
given a site, and the Hon. Mrs. Vernon Harcourt heads the 
subscription list with a donation of 2002. Others of the local 
gentry have put their names down for sums of 1001. 

On Tuesday last week Sir Charles Young died at his resi- 
dence on Princes-terrrace. He had been long connected with 
the Herald’s College, or, more properly speaking, the College 
of Arms, which he entered as pursuivant in 1813, and after a 
probationary career he attained the rank of York Herald in 
May, 1820. He had the honour of being appointed registrar 
of the college in July 1822. The height of Sir Charles’s 
ambition must have arrived when he was appointed Garter 
Principal King of Arms in August, 1842, on the death of Sir 
William Woods. : : : 

On Saturday morning, about half-past nine o’clock, General 
the Hon. Sir Charles Gore, G.C.B. and K.H., the lieutenant- 
governor of Chelsea Hospital, died at his residence at the 
hospital. The gallant deceased, who was fourth son of Arthur 
Saunders, second Earl of Arran, was born on the 26th Decem- 
ber, 1793, and was father of the Countess of Errol and brother 
of the Duchess of Inverness. 

The Duke and Duchess of Athole have lost their infant son, 
John Marquis of Tullibardine, who died at Blair Castle on 
Tuesday week. ; 

Mr. Edward Christopher Egerton, the representative of the 
new Eastern Division of Cheshire, died on the 27th ult., at 
Baveno, Italy. 

The death of General {George Conran, Royal (late Madras) 
Artillery, is to be recorded. He died on the 28th ult., aged 
seventy-six. 

We have to announce the death of the Hon. and Rev. 
Edward Pellew, who died on Sunday at Crowhill, Mansfield. 
He was the youngest son of Edward, first Viscount Exmouth, 
the well-known admiral, and brother of the late Admiral Sir 
Fleetwood Pellew, and of the late Dean of Norwich. He was 
born November 3, 1799, and married April 10, 1826, Marianne, 
eldest daughter of the late Dr. Stephen Winthorpe, by which 
lady, who died in March, 1867, he had issue anumerous family. 

The Prince of Leichtenstein, and their Royal Highnesses 
the Prince and Princess Vladimir Bariatinsky have arrived at 
the Clarendon Hotel. 

The Countess of Cardigan has returned to Rose Cottage, 
Cowes, from a lengthened cruise in her ladyship’s steam-yacht 
Sea Horse. s ‘ 

Lord and Lady Elcho and family are passing the season at 
Stanway, Gloucestershire. ; 2 

Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge will leave 
Rupenheim, accompanied by Lady Geraldine Somerset, at the 
latter end of the month, for Cambridge Cottage, Kew. 

The Duke of Newcastle has arrived in town from Homburg. 

The Countess (Dowager) of Craven arrived on Saturday from 
Baden-Baden. 

Lady Georgiana Grey has left town for the Continent. 

The Countess (Dowager) of Craven has left town for Croome 
Court, near Upton, on a visit to the Earl and Countess of 

oventry. 

: Lady a ehen and the Hon. Gwen Gertrude Hughes | 
arrived at their seat, Llysdulas, Anglesea, on the 2nd inst. 

The widow of the late Mr. Robert Higgins, merchant, of 
Liverpool, has just given 10,000/. to the leading Liverpool 
charities. Mr. Higgins, before his death, gave 500/. to the 


carriage, wore on the steamer a black hat, and was provided | Seamen’s Orphan Asylum, and also left 10,000/, to his native 
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Princess Bea-| town of Ashton. It is understood that 14,0002. has been be- 


queathed to the local charities by a Liverpool tradesman 
recently dead. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 

The Empress of the French and the Prince Imperial arrived 
on Thursday afternoon last week at Chambéry, after ha 
ing traversed the beautiful country of Dauphiné. The [mperla 
train had followed the valley of the Isére, which is justly 
calied the Garden of France. In particular the forests 0 
walnut and mulberry trees are a source of considerable wealth. 
Along the whole route crowds were collected at the stations, 
and the train stopped at Arles, Monchinar, Valence, a0 
Grenoble, at all which places the authorities were assembled. 
Everywhere the reception was enthusiastic. Just outside the 
station of Chambéry, the Empress and Prince passed under 4 
triumphal arch bearing the Imperial cypher. The populations 
of the two Savoys had flocked in from every district since the 
preceding evening to greet her Majesty and her son. The 
Cardinal Archbishop, notwithstanding his eighty-five years, 
surrounded by more than 300 priests in their sacerdotal robes, 
received the august travellers under a dais at the entrance 0 
the cathedral. ‘The Domine Salvum and Te Deum were sung, 
and the prelate then gave the benediction. In the course 0 
the day her Majesty visited various establishments of charity; 
and afterwards offered a grand dinner at the chateau to the 
cardinal and the authorities of the city and department. A 
splendid exhibition of fireworks was given at night at the hill 
opposite the great garden. All the houses were illuminated 
and decked out with flags. On Friday morning, early, the 
Empress and Prince went to the Hotel de Ville, the Salle 
@Asile, and the Orphan Asylum of La Providence, accom: 
panied by the prefect and authorities. They afterwards visite 
the Holy Chapel of the Princes of Savoy—a fine Gothic 
structure with a portico in the Renaissance style. The 
august visitors left Chambéry at eight o’clock on the Friday 
morning for Paris, following the line of Ambérieux, Bourg, 
and Macon. 

The Emperor received on the Friday at St. Cloud a letter 
by which the King of Bavaria notifies the birth of Prince 
Robert-Mary-Luitpold-Ferdinand, son of Prince Louis and his 
wife, the Princess Maria-Theresa, née Archduchess of Austria- 
Este. 

The ex-King and Queen of Naples have been in Bavaria for 
the last few days, entertained by King Louis. For three years 
the royal heroine of Gaeta had not visited her native country, 
and only went there in 1865 to re-establish her health, gravely 
compromised by the fatigues and privations of a long seige- 
Queen Maria Sophia is sister to the Empress of Austria, the 
Countess de Trani, and to the Princess Maximillien de la Tour 
et Taxis, 

This year’s great autumn review has just been held before 
the King of Prussia at Berlin. All the members of the royal 
house now in the capital were present. : 

Prince Napoleon and the Princess Clotilde on Saturday paid 
a visit of congratulation to the Empress and Prince Imperial 
on their return from Corsica and the south of France. 

Don Francis d’Assises, King Consort of Spain, accompanied 
by the Duke de Banos, left Paris on Sunday for Munich, vid 
Baden-Baden, to pay a visit to his sister, married to Prince 
Adalbert of Bavaria. _ 

A grand dinner, followed by a reception, was given at the 
Ottoman Embassy on Saturday evening. The Prince de la 
Tour d'Auvergne, Minister of Foreign Affairs, was amongst the 

uests. 

The King of Portugal remained two days at Oporto, where 
he went to close the exhibition of silk-husbandry. The most 
cordial greeting was given him by the population as he passed 
along the streets. In the evening of August 30 a grand 
dinner took place at the palace, and all the members of the 
foreign consular body figured among the guests. His Majesty 
departed the next day for Coimbra and Lisbon. F : 

The health of the Emperor of the French, according to infor- 
mation received at St. Cloud on Monday afternoon at three, 
remains as it was the preceding day. Without being as yeb 
altogether satisfactory, it does not inspire any uneasiness. The 
rheumatismal crisis, increased by the late wet weather, con- 
tinues, with alternations varying according to the temperature. 
The medical attendants returned to the palace on Sunday even- 
ing and yesterday morning, and dissuaded his Majesty from 
taking a drive to Paris, as had been proposed by the Empress. 
Although the state of his Majesty’s health remains nearly the 
same, the most absolute repose is rigorously prescribed. 

The King and Queen of the Belgians, returning from 
Switzerland, have arrived at Baden-Baden, where apartments 
had been engaged for them. F 

The Count and Countess de Flandre, after having visited 
the Exhibition of the Fine Arts at Brussels, have returned to 
their chateau in the Luxembourg. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


On Thursday last week William Henry Campion, Esq., 
eldest son of the late W. G. Campion, Esq., of Danny, was 
married at Glynde to Gertrude, second daughter of the Right 
Hon. H. B. Brand, late Secretary to the Treasury. ‘The 
bridegroom, accompanied by his best man, Captain Bassett, 
arrived at the church shortly before the appointed time. The 
bride was accompanied by her father. Her dress was of white 
satin, with point lace, veil, and wreath of orange blossom, The 
necklace, earrings, and bracelets were of diamonds, which 
sparkled brilliantly in the softened light of the interior of the 
church. A charming bevy of bridesmaids took their places in 
close attendance. ‘hey were Miss Mary Brand, Miss Maude 
Brand, Miss C. Dodson, Miss F. Blencowe, Miss G. Farquhar, 
Miss Thomas, and Miss Margaret, and most prettily were they 
attired in dresses of white tarletane with white lace hats 
adorned with flowers ; each also wore a gold locket witha star 
of pearls upon blue enamel. On leaving the church the bride 
and bridegroom passed towards the private entrance to the 
grounds of Glynde Place, and on either side of the pathway 
were arranged forty little girls from the Glynde Nationa 
Schools dressed all alike, in light frocks and hats, which had 
been kindly given to them Mrs. Brand. Each child carried 2 
basket of flowers, with which the handsome pair were plenti- 
fully strewed as they proceeded towards the archway. 

Catherine Hermione, daughter of Henry Crawshay, Esq. 
of Oaklands-park, Gloucestershire, was married the same day 
at Oaklands-park, Forest of Dean, to Augustus Arthur pra 
Creagh, Esq., of Her Majesty’s Military Train, and younges 
son of George Woolastone Brazier Creagh, Esq , of Cer 
Castle, county of Cork. The bride wore a white corded s1 1 
dress, trimmed with tulle and satin rosettes, ant 
three flounces of Brussels lace, enwreathed with orange 
blossoms. The body was of the same material, trimmed na 
correspond, and made in the Elizabethan style. Her heac- 
dress was of Brusssels lace, covered with orange blossoms. 
The bridesmaids, eight in number, were Misses Constance an¢ 
Eva Crawshay, Misses Heyworth (2), Miss L. and Miss if 
Crawshay, of Abbott’s-wood ; Miss Fair and Miss Thompso”- 
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a ee 
Their dresses consisted of white French book muslin, with 


is of Valenciennes lace and satin trimmings, with 
mS cas of blush roses and shamrocks. The ceremony was 
tformed by the Rev. C. Brookbank, assisted by the Rev. 
gar N. Thwaites, rector of Blaisdon, and the Rev. T. 
mrchibald S. White, of London, In the afternoon the newly- 
Ars pair left for the English lakes, and were loudly 
fered as they left the family mansion. 
lat; € are able to confirm the rumour which has been in circu- 
oe during the year of the marriage of the Hon. E. B. 
a eson, brother of the Earl of Gosford, to Miss Clementina 
I Marchant, daughter of Adjutant-General Sir Gaspard le 
whechant, K.C.B. We are informed that the marriage, 
lich took place at the beginning of the year, has received the 
ull sanction of both families. 
b A marriage has been arranged, and will shortly take place, 
?etween Lady Dora Hastings, daughter of the Earl of Hunt- 
yom, and Mr. George Dundas Yeoman, son of Mr. Henry 
alker Yeoman, of Woodlands, Yorkshire. 
iis marriage is arranged between Sir Rainald Knightley and 
“4 a poraer only daughter of the late General Sir Edward 
ater, 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
p the will of the Right Hon, Sir Charles Jasper Selwyn, 
nines LL.D., one of the judges of the Court of Appeal, who 
= on the llth ult., aged fifty-six, was sworn under 

00,0007. personalty. 

Trish probate of the will of the Hon, Ellen Mary Spring- 

ice was sealed in the London court under 3,000/. personalty ; 
and that of the Dowager Lady Hannah Gore-Booth, under 
4 Nominal sum. 

The will of Sir Robert Shafto Adair, Bart., J.P., of Flixton 

all, Suffolk ; Ballymena Castle, Antrim ; and St. James’s- 
Square, London, was proved at Ipswich, under 60,000/. per- 
Sonalty, the executo:s appointed being his sons, Sir Robert 
Alexander Shafto Adair, Bart., Mr. Hugh Edward Adair, 
and Mr. William Hartcup, of Upland Hall, Bungay. Besides 
Other bequests and provisions, he leaves to his wife a legacy 
of 2,0007., and an annuity of 2,300/., and such carriages and 

Orses as she may select. To his son Hugh a legacy of 
22,0007. The plate he leaves as heirlooms, with the mansion 
of Flixton Hall, and appoints his eldest son, the present 

aronet, residuary legatee. 

The will of Mr. George Ashburner, late of Tilgate, Sussex, 
Was proved in London, under 160,000/. personalty in England. 

e executors appointed are Katherine Ashburner, his relict ; 
Mr. John Hennings Nix, his son-in-law ; and Mr. William 
Ashburner Forbes, his brother-in-law, of the Bengal Civil 
Service, The will bears date November 28, 1867, and the 
testator died June 13 last, at Crawley, aged fifty-nine. He 
eaves his possessions in America and all shares invested in 
Securities in the United States between his brother Samuel 
and his two sisters, Ann and Grace Ashburner, one moiety to 
his brother absolutely, and the other to his sisters for their 
respective lives, and, after the decease of the survivor, then 
to the children of testator’s late sister, Sarah Sedgwick. He 
eaves to his wife for her life his mansion and estate at 

ilgate and an annuity of 4,000/., and at her decease the 
Mansion and annuity is to revert to their daughter, Sarah 

ix, There isan annuity of 100/. to the testator’s cousin, 
Grace Kelson. The surplus of the residue of his property is 
to accumulate until the decease of his daughter, who is em- 
Powered to dispose of the same amongst her children as she 
May appoint. 

_The will of Mr. John Beadle, of South Ella, near Hull, who 
died June 12 last, aged eighty-two, was proved in the re- 
gistry at York, under 250,000/. personalty. The will of Mr. 
Thomas Wilson, of Park House, Cottingham, who died June 
21 last, aged seventy-seven, was proved at York, under 
200,0002. personalty. The late Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Rackham, 
of Pelham-crescent, Brompton, has bequeathed to the Cancer 
Hospital, the Consumption Hospital, Brompton, and the Op- 
thalmic Hospital, each 1,000/.; and to the Hospital for In- 
Curables, Putney, 5007. 


Tur Burrer Cootur.—Butter kept firm and fresh during 
the hottest days—No Ice—No trouble—Self-acting.—“ Result 
obtained by a provokingly simple adaptation of an irresistible 
Natural Law.”—Scientific Record. For Butter, 2s. 10d. ; 3s. 6d., 
4s. 6d., 5s. 6d. For Provisions, 6s. 9d., 7s. 9d., 8s. 9d., 
10s, 6d., 12s. 6d. For Wine and other Beverages, 5s. 9d., 
7s. 6d., 8s. 9d., 10s. 6d. No further expense—always reliable. 
Of the patentee, Thomas Greville Potter, Stella Lamp Depot, 
ll, Oxford-street, near the Oxford, where is also sold the 
Mimic Cauldron. 

Science anp Art.—A striking instance of the immense 
value a small piece of steel may acquire by the great power of 
skilled mechanical labour is the balance-spring of a watch. 

rom its extreme fineness and delicacy 4,000 weigh not more 
than one ounce, and exceed in value 1,000/. A most interest- 
ing little work, describing the rise and progress of watch- 
making, has been published by J. W. Benson, 25, Old Bond- 
street, and the City Steam Factory, 58 and 60, Ludgate-hill. 
The bcok, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full descrip- 
tion of the various kinds of watches and clocks, with their 
Prices. Mr. Benson (who holds an appointment to the Prince 
of Wales) has also published a pamphlet on artistic gold 
jewellery, illustrated with the most beautiful designs of 

racelets, brooches, earrings, lockets, &c., &c., suitable for 
wedding, birthday, and other presents. These pamphlets 
are sent post free for two stamps each, and they cannot be 
too strongly recommended to those contemplating a purchase, 
especially to residents in the country or abroad, who are thus 
enabled to select any article they may require, and have it 
orwarded with perfect safety. 

The Royal Agricultural Show at Manchester contained 
numberless things for domestic uses, amongst which favour- 
able mention is deserved by the Canadian washing, wring- 
Ing, and mangling machine combined, an _ invention 
which competent judges have pronounced to be the best 
In use, and which has gained several prizes. This machine 
is fitted up with an excellent compound lever mangle, with an 
immense pressure on the rollers, which may also be used for 
Wringing. Its simplicity of action 13 great, as the operator 
Can easily work it for either washing or mangling ; and its 
Capacity is unrivalled, as even a small one will wash fourteen 
shirts at one time. Another advantage possessed by it is the 
Small space it occupies, so that altogether this superior 
mechanical servant is admirably adapted for private family 
Use ; indeed, no household should be without one of these 
h €ap and useful little machines, which will wring.a pocket 
Aandkerchief or a blanket with less labour, and without the 
injury done to the fabric when ‘‘ twisted” in the ordinary 
Way ; what is important, being fitted with India rubber 
rollers, there is no possibility of breaking the buttons. The 
Proprietors and manufacturers, Messrs. Clemens, Abell, and 

a2 of the Shrub-hill Railway-station, Worcester, also ex- 
ibited an ingenious Canadian clothes drying and bleaching 


Machine, which elicited unanimous commendation from lad 
pectators. —Globe. Be AH 


inaugural address on the first evening of the meeting. The 
congress will be opened by a sermon to be preached by the Lord 

Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. During the sitting there 
will be a conference of ladies interested in educational, sanitary, 
and other social subjects, under the able superintendence of 
Miss Mary Carpenter. 

Another ‘‘ nunnery scandal” from Cracovia is reported. A 
young Jewish lady at Konsocice was carried away from her 
father’s house by a score of disguised men, and, on inquiry, it 
was found that some person, in order to prevent her marriage, 
had procured her admission into the Convent of the Visita- 
dines. The father of the immured lady applied for her release, 
but was informed that an order of the bishop was requisite. 
He, then, at the head of a large body of students, invaded the 
convent, and succeeded in carrying off the young lady, not- 
withstanding the protests of the lady superior. 

The Princess of Wales is so gratified with her residence at 
Wildbad that on a recent occasion she requested General 
Knollys to carry to the mayor her sense of the kind reception 
with which she had been met by the inhabitants, adding that 
she had never visited any spa or place where she had been 
treated with more respect, or had been subjected to less in- 
trusion. 

_A most ridiculous account of a steeplechase at Frankfort is 
given, wherein it appears that the most tender adieu, prior to 
mounting on horseback, took place between a prince and his 
wife. The prince got well ducked and won. ‘Shouts of 
applause greeted the victor, and, after weighing in, he was 
carried on the shoulders of his enthusiastic friends to the 
carriage of his wife, who, regardless of her splendid toilet, 
once more embraced her dripping lord with tears of thanks- 
giving and delight.” 

We learn from America that Bayard Taylor has been 
elected non-resident Professor of German Literature in Cornell 
University, a post for which he is well fitted. —Mrs. Stowe’s 
“ Oldtown ” has reached a sale of twenty-five thousand copies. 
-—Ida Lewis is overwhelmed with visitors. —By-the-way, they 
have an ‘“‘Ida Lewis” in Ohio. A gentleman and his wife, 
in going to the ferry near Bellevue, Ohio, got in water fifteen 
feet deep. Miss Lenora Smith, hearing their cries of distress, 
hastened to their assistance, and, in an old skiff, half full of 
water, propelled with a stick, succeeded in saving the man, 
and, with his help, rescued the woman, two horses, and wagon | 
< Miss Emily Faithfull commences her western tour of 
lectures at Cheltenham during the present month. On the 
13th she will be the guest of Sir Francis and Lady Goldsmid, 
at Rendcomb-park, and is expected to reach Plymouth about 
the end of October. 

As the Hon. Mr. and Lady Susan Bourke were out for a 
drive in an open four-wheeled dog-cart, the horse shied, 
bolted to the side of the road, and upset the carriage. Mr. 
Bourke, who was driving, received an abrasion on the temple, 
but was otherwise unhurt, and kept possession of the reins. 
Lady Susan had a severe fall, but escaped with a few bruises. 
A groom, who was sitting behind, was the worst hurt, as he 
fell on his head, and lay for some time ina state of uncon- 


Gnteresting tems. 


A despatch from Cracow states that the superior of the 
Carmelite convent in which Barbara Ubryk was confined has 
been set at liberty by the judicial authorities, together with 
her assistant. They alleged in their defence that they had 
not acted on their own authority, but had sent a report of the 
case to the General of the Order of the Barefooted Carmelites 
in Rome, and had requested permission from him to place 
Barbara Ubryk in an asylum. This permission was refused. 

A singular accident has just taken place on the beach at 
Brighton. A woman, named Susan Higden, went down upon 
the beach with a little girl two years and a half old, and in 
order to have the benefit of the shade sat down behind one of 
the fishing-boats drawn up on the beach. Without any warn- 
ing the boat suddenly toppled over, crushing the woman 
beneath it. The boat was twenty feet long, and was weighted 
with ballast. When assistance had been procured the woman 
was found bent nearly double and insensible. The little girl 
escaped uninjured, owing to the hollow part of the boat fall- 
ing over her. The nurse was conveyed to the Sussex County 
Hospital, where she died on the Thursday morning. [t came out 
at the inquest that some men were engaged in ballasting the 
boat, but they did not see the woman sitting aear it. The jury 
found a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental death.” 

The church furniture and appliances in some of the churches 
in the Cumberland lake district are apparently of a very 

rimitive character. It transpired in Carlisle Consistory 
Court the other day that in Lorton parish church, in the pic- 
turesque vale of Lorton, well known to the tourist, the plate 
upon which the communion bread was put was a child’s haif- 
penny tin plate ; the chalice was a pewter jug only fit for a 
beerhouse, and might be identified as one of the same kind, 
and the cup was a child’s drinking cup, and was as thin as an 
eggshell, and would contain about a quarter of apint. The 
church is now about to be repaired and renovated, and these 
curious specimens of communion plate will be replaced by a 
silver service. 

A new candidate for the still vacant throne of Spain has 
been suggested. The proposed candidate is Prince Frederick 
Charles, nephew of the King of Prussia, a personage who 
played a somewhat conspicuous part at the battle of Sadowa. 
He is forty-one years of age, having been born on March 20, 
1828. By some it is now said that the most likely person to 
be King of Spain is Prince Philip Ferdinand Duke of Saxe- 
Coburg, son of the Prince Augustus and the Princess Clemen- 
tina of Orleans, cousin, by the father’s side, of Dom Ferdi- 
nand, ex-Regent of Portugal, and grandson, by the mother’s 
side, of Louis Philippe, late King of the French. He is a 
captain in the Austrian army. He is a Roman Catholic, and 
is said to be about to marry one of the daughters of the Duke 
of Montpensier, his cousin. On the other hand, the /mparcial 
of Madrid says that the vacant throne ought to be filled up at 


once, and that the right man in the right place is the Duke of | .’- 
sciousness. 


Genoa. 

ARCHERY ConTEsTs.—Bowood, the seat of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, was the scene of an archery contest, under the 
auspices of the South Wilts Club, on the 3lst ult., when the 
champion prizes of the year, awarded for the greatest aggre- 
gate scores made at all the meetings, were adjudged to Mr. 
E. W. Hussey and Miss Wyld. On the Ist instant the Lady 
Paramount’s prizes to the Stour Vale Archers, at Blandford, 
were won by Miss E. H. Parke and Mr. Brymer. ‘The Chal- 
lenge Medals to the Cheshire bowmen have been awarded. to 
Miss K. Eaton [and Major Cotton, from 240 arrows shot by 
the former during the season at 60 and 50 yards ; and by 
the latter, during the same period, at 80 and 60 yards. The 
lady scored 483 with 135 hits, and the gentleman 556. The 
competitions took place on the society’s ground at Hoo-green, 
and score prizes were won, at the last meeting, by Miss Helen 
Jemmett, 236, from 52 hits ; and by Major Cotton, 301, 
from 69 hits; five dozen being shot by each at the usual 
distances, The Golden Challenge Badge of the Kimbolton 
Archers has been won by Mrs. Frederick Walstead ; and a 
prize, given by Lady Glyn, the patroness of the Anglesea 
Society, for the highest gross score of the season, has been 
adjudged to Miss Fox, 724, who also retains the Challenge 
Badge of her club. On Saturday, the Mersey bowmen shot 
in Sefton-park, Liverpool, for two prizes for best golds, whick 
were obtained by Miss Wiseman and Mr. J. Keyworth. _ 

Miss Rivers, the daughter of the late Rev. Sir H. Rivers, 
Bart., who has been continually brought before the Win- 
chester magistrates for assaulitng people in the streets, has 
been certified as being insane, and the magistrates have 
made an order for her removal to Brislington House Lunatic 
Asylum. 

Mme. Dosne, mother-in-law of M. Thiers, has just died at 
the age of seventy-seven, lor more than forty years this 
lady has been known and appreciated in the Parisian world 
During the reign of Louis Philippe her salon was the rendez- 
vous of all the important men of the day, wits and diplomatists. 
Indeed, people have gone so far as to attribute to her influence 
part of the fortune and celebrity of her son-in-law ; and in all 
the satirical shafts shot at the President of the Council his debt 
of gratitude to his mother-in-law was never forgotten. Mme. 
Dosne was buried at Paris on Tuesday afternoon last week 
with considerable state. The church of Notre Dame de Lorette 
was hung with black, and a great number of lights were burn- 
ing round the bier. The chief mourners were M. Thiers, son- 
in-law of the deceased, and her nephew, Colonel Charlemagne, 
whose brother, as some wili remember, perished several years 
ago atsea in a ship which totally disappeared with all on 
board, and was never afterwards heard of. 

The Brighton season is not at its height until October, hut 
the town is already filling, and the look of holiday gaiety 
may be observed in many places. Up and down the sea front 
(nearly three miles in length from Kemp-town to Hove) 
gallop the fair horse-riders and their cavaliers, the long, dis- 
hevelled tresses of the former, wet and briny from the morning 
bath, flowing loosely in the sunlit air. 

Two curious details of the preparations at Constantinople 
for the reception of the Empress Eugénie have reached us. 
bevy of ladies of honour speaking the French language has 
been appointed especially to wait on the Empress. A Roman 
Catholic chapel is being constructed in the palace of Beylerbé 
for the use of her Majesty! And this by the Head of the 
Faithful! Surely Mahomet will turn in his coffin. 

Mr. Murphy, the notorious lecturer, has some, ardent lady 
admirers. A lady friend of his has presented him with 200/. 
for his own private use and benefit. He announced this 
fact amidst tremendous cheers prior to lecturing in Birm- 
ingham. 

SocraL Screncr Conaress.—The arrangements for the 
forthcoming annual congress of the Social Science Association, 
to be held at Bristol from the 29th inst. to the 6th of October, 
are progressing rapidly and satisfactorily. The list of presi- 
dents has been completed. Sir Stafford Northcote Bart., 
M.P., will preside over the whole Association, and deliver his 


He is now in a fair way of recovery. Lady 
Susan has been confined to her room since the accident, but 
beyond the shock to her system has sustained no serious 
bodily injury. 

A DrAMonp RinG DIscovERED AFTER THIRTERN YEARS. 
—A young lady, while searching the beach at Ilfracombe for 
“‘eommon objects on the seashore” last week, descried 
peeping out of the sand what proved to be a valuable diamond 
mourning ring, with an inscription in memory of the late Lord 
Rolle. Inquiries were instituted, and it was ascertained that 
the ring formerly belonged to Mr. Drake, now deceased, who 
was connected with the Rolle family, and was lost by Mrs. 
Drake about thirteen years ago on the beach at Ilfracombe. 
It having been given into her charge by her husband when he 
was boating on a stormy day, she had placed it outside her 
glove, and in the hurry of landing it had slipped off, and a 
careful search, which was instituted at the time, was without 
success. 

Sap Fate or Two Lovers.—A violent thunderstorm, ac- 
companied by heavy rain, passed over Bradford and the dis- 
trict on Sunday night, and proved fatal to two young people, 
lovers, who were crossing a footpath between Farsley and 
Stanuingley. The lifeless bodies were found on the footpath 
by James Walker, cloth weaver, about half-past ten at night. 
The names of these unfortunate lovers were Thomas Hard- 
aker, cloth weaver, of Pudsey, aged twenty-one ; and Emma 
Carrick, twenty-two years of age, daughter of Mr. Henry 
Carrick, basket maker, Stanningley. 

Lochinver House, one of the family seats of the Duke of 
Sutherland, situated on the west coast of Sutherland, took fire 
a few days ago, and before the flames were extinguished much 
fine furniture was destroyed, and the building was seriously 
injured. No lives were lost. The Duke had left Lochniver 
for Dunrobin shortly before. 

At an inquest held on Saturday at Horselydown, on the 
body of a young woman which was found in the river on 
Friday by a waterman, and has not been identified, the 
coroner, Mr. Payne, said that he understood that several 
persons, whose bodies had not yet been found, had been 
drowned during the boat-race. Perhaps the deceased had 
been pushed into the river on the boat-race day. The inquest 
was adjourned. ‘ ; 

A telegram from Berlin announces that Prince Frederick of 
Hohenzollern-Hechingen died on Saturday of apoplexy at the 
Castle of Nettkow. By his demise the line of Hohenzollern- 
Hechingen becomes extinct. 


——————— 

The interment of Baron Henry Leys, the Belgian painter, 
was made the occasion of great official and popular demon- 
strations at Antwerp. The Court of Aldermen of Antwerp 
propose to erect a monument to his memory. 

Lady Byron’s descendants and representatives entirely and 
absolutely disclaim all countenance of the paper published in 
Macmillan’s Magazine purporting to be ‘*The True Story of 
Lady Byron’s Life, which is making a great stir in the 
literary world. We are now authoritatively informed that 
‘‘ Lady Byron did, by her last will and testament, executed a 


A | few days only before her decease, bequeathe to [three persons, 


as trustees, all her manuscripts, to be by them first sealed up, 
afterwards deposited in a bank in the names of such trustees, 
and she directed that no one else, however nearly connected 
with her, should, upon any plea whatever, be allowed to have 
access to or to inspect such documents, which the trustees 
thereof were alone to make use of as they might judge to be 
best for the interests of her grandchildren.” Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe is not one of these trustees, and it follows that her paper 
is gratuitous and unauthorised, Thus, at least, write Lord 
Byron’s friends. 


-——— 


RosserTer’s Harr ResTorer is the only preparation which 
can be confidently relied upon for restoring grey hatr to its 
original colour, It assists nature in supplying the colouring 
properties which may have become deficieut through age or 


disease. Price 3s. 6d. per bottle. 
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Dotes Interesting amd (pb. 


An ingenious German has invented a clockwork apparatus 
to operate sewing-machines. When wound up it will run 
three hours. This affair would be very comfortable to 
alternate with the human clock-work, which usuaily “runs” 
three times three hours without being wound up. 

MarriaGe In Iraty.—Statistics have recently been pub- 
lirhed respecting the literary acquirements of newly-married 
couples in Italy. Out of 170,456 marriages celebrated in 
1867, there were only 31,370 cases in which both man and 
wife could sign their names to the register. In 36,926 
marriages the husband alone could write, and in 4,278 only the 
wife. ‘The remaining 97°876 couples, or 57°42 per cent. of the 
total number, were perfectly illiterate. Piedmont stands 
highest in the scale of education. In that province the pro- 
portion of marriages in which neither of the contracting 
parties can read or write is 22°86 per cent. Liguria stands 
next with a proportion of 35°95. In Tuscany it is 47°89 per 
cent. The mass of ignorance deepens as we examine the 
statistics of the other provinces, until we reach in the Basi- 
licata the enormous proportion of 87:05 per cent. of the 
marriages in which neither husband nor wife can read or 
write. One discouraging feature is that in the provinces of 
Lombardy, Puglia, and Basilicata matters have grown worse 
since 1866. In that year the proportion of illiterate couples 
in those provinces was 32°43 per cent. in Lombardy, 81:24 in 
Puglia, and 82°77 in the Basilicata ; whereas in 1867 these 
sufficiently melancholy figures stood as follows : Lombardy, 
35°94 ; Puglia, 82°13 ; and the Basilicata, 87:05 per cent. 

BREAD witHouT FLour.—A method has been discovered 
of making bread without grinding the corn, and a patent has 
been taken out for the process. It is said that, whereas in 
the process of making bread from flour there is much waste, 
so that 100lb. of grain yield only 112lb. of bread, according 
to the new process 100lb. of grain will produce 145lb. or 
1501b. of bread. The new bread is not only increased in 
quantity, but is also said to be of better quality. According 
to the old process much of the gluten was decomposed and 
losé in the heat of grinding. It is preserved when grinding is 
unnecessary ; and the new mode contributes greatly to the 
whiteness of the bread. 


Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 


more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this | 


is overcome, they will say like the Queen’s Laundress, that it 
gs the finest Starch they ever used. 


Whe Dumourist. 


RuyYMinG.—A line in one of Moore’s songs reads thus: “Our 
couch shall be roses bespangled with dew”—to which a 
sensible girl replied : ‘*’T would give me the rheumatiz, and so 
it would you.” 

Novel reading is again in vogue this season at the seaside. 
It is the custom to read by an open window, and by no chance 
ever to look at the book while so doing. 

At a medical examination a young aspirant was asked 
“‘When does mortification ensue?” ‘‘ When you propose and 
are rejected,” was the reply that greeted the amazed examiner. 

WHERE IGNORANCE Is Biss, Etc.—A Fact.—Party (who 
has brought back the ‘music” stool in disgust). —‘* Look 
e’ere, Mister Auctioneer, this plaguey thing aint no manner of 
use at all ; I’ve twisted ’un round, and ol’ woman ‘av twisted 
un round, but sorra a bit of toon we can get out of ’un !” 

‘“TEMPUS FUGIT.” 
Time flies ; and little wonder, when we find 
1 To kill it is the aim of half mankind. 


A young lady having asked a gentleman the size of his neck, 
he sent the following :— 
The size of my neck ! That’s remarkably strange, 
And admits of a very significant range ; 
A neck-tie, a collar, sore throat, a halter, 
And others, enough to make a man falter ; 
Let this tender reply anxiety check, 
The length of your arm will just go round my neck! 


**What makes you so glum, Tom?” ‘Oh, I have had to 
endure a sad trial to my feelings.” ‘‘ What on earth was it?” 
‘““Why, I had to tie on a pretty girl’s bonnet while her ma 
was looking on.” 

Goop PLacy ror A Nursery.—The Rocky Mountains. 

How perfectly satisfactory was the conduct of that brave 
old Puritan who rode up to the door of the house of the girl of 
his choice, and having desired her to be called out to him, gaid, 
without circumlocution, ‘‘ Rachel, the Lord hath sent me to 
marry thee !” when the girl answered, with equal promptness 
and devoutness, ‘‘ The Lord’s will be done!” 

A volume of water cannot be called dry reading. 

On the occasion of an eclipse, a coloured individual in Nor- 
folk, Virginia, became greatly elated. ‘‘ Bress de Lord,”’ said 
he, ‘‘ niggers’ time hab come at last, and now we gwine to hab 
a black sun.” 

A gentleman who has been struck by a young lady’s beauty 
‘kiss the rod 


| has determined to follow the injunction and 
| that smote him.” 


Hirths, Marriages, and Deaths, 
[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s, 6d each.) 


BIRTHS. 
On tho 4th instant, at 3, Hanoyer-terrace, Regent’s-park, Mrs. H. BuxtoD, 
daughter. wife 
On the 6th instant, at The Hollies, Grove-end-road, St. John’s-wood, the 
of Mr. H. G. Gotto, of a son. x 
MARRIAGES. 


On the 3rd _ instant, at St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, by the 
Shaw, Mr. F. G. Dobbs, of 1, Strand, to Lucy Jane, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Roy, of Westminster. 


of 4 


y. J 
Forse 


DEATHS, 
On the 4th instant, Eleanor, wife of Mr. W. Bartlett, of Melbourne-terrac® 
Penge, aged fifty, a rtoDs 
On the 5th instant, at the Bellevue Hotel, Aberystwith, the Rev. W. Bo 
rector of Thornton-le-Moor, Lincolnshire, aged sixty. arkes 
On the 8rd instant, at Rosebank, Godalming, Eleanor, widow of W. Clar 
Esq., in her seventy-ninth year, 


Tue New Vave Mecum (invented and manufactured bY 
Charles H. Vincent, optician, of 23, Windsor-street, Liverp 
consists of a telescope, well adapted for tourists, &c., to whi¢ 
is added an excellent microscope of great power and first-class 
definition, quite equal to others sold at ten times the pric® 
Wonderful as it may seem, the price of this ingenious com>} 
nation is only 3s. 6d., and Mr. Vincent sends it (carriage free 
anywhere, with printed directions, upon receipt of post-o ce 
order or stamps to the amount of 3s. 10d. f 

Luxuriant and beautiful hair is the distinguished badge 9 
youth.—_Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’s Worip’s Hair RESTORER oR 
DreEssinG never fails to quickly restore Grey or Faded Hair to 
its youthful colour and beauty, and with the first application ® 
beautiful gloss and delightful fragrance is given to the Hair. 
stops the Hair from falling off. It prevents baldness, It Pp! 
motes luxuriant growth ; it causes the Hair to grow thick a? 
strong. It removes all dandriff. It contains neither oil nor dy& 
In large bottles.—Price Six Shillings—Mrs. §, A, Allen 
Zylobalsamum far excels any Pomade or Hair Oil, and is a m0 
agreeable dressing for the Hair. Sold by most Chemists 22 
Perfumers. Dendt, 256, High Holborn, London. . 

Hottoway’s Prnts—ENFEEBLED ExisTence.—This medl- 
cine embraces every attribute required in a general \at 
domestic remedy ; it overturns the foundations of disease 1a} 
by indigestible food and impure air. In obstructions or c02” 
gestions of the liver, lungs, bowels, or any other organ, thes 
Pills are especially serviceable and eminently successful. They 
should be kept in every family, as they are a medicine with- 
out a fault for young persons and those of feeble constitutions: 
They never cause pain or irritate the most sensitive nerves 9" 
most tender bowels. Holloway’s Pills are the best know? 
purifiers of the blood and the best promoters of absorpt1o? 


and secretion, remove all poisonous and obnoxious particles 
from both solids ard fluids. 
— 


RE-ISSUE OF THE WORKS OF THOMAS HOOD. 


WORKS OF THOMAS 


WITH ALL THE AUTHOR’S QUAINT ILLUSTRATIONS, 
And many others by LEECH, CRUIXSHANK, and HARVEY. 
In Thirty-six Monthly Parts, price One Shilling each, and in Fight Quarterly Volumes, Crown 


THE 


Octavo, price 5s. each. 


HOOD, 


Part I. now ready, and Volume I. ready Sept. 25th. 


London : E. MOXON, SON, & CO., DOVER STREET ; and all Booksellers. 


PATENTED 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & 


IN EUROPE AND AMERICA, 


1868, 


SONS, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, W. 


THE principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvement are— 
‘The greatest delicacy or utmost power and brilliancy of tone can be produced immediately by the piayer 


without the practice and effort that has hitherto been absolutely necessary. 


The extreme simplicity and absence 


of friction ensure this action keeping in order and wearing far longer than the one generally used. Amucb 


more powerful blow is produced than in ordinary pianos, and consequently greater volume and richness of tone.” 


—The Engineer, July 2, 1869. 


*€ The Musical Instrument Department, generally one of the most interesting in the whole collection, is 
unusually attractive at the present time, as it contains many newly-patented instruments. 
p The results obtained by these means are 


of these is a piano fitted with a new check repeating action. . ... 


The most noticeable 


eminently satisfactory, being a beautifully light and elastic touch and an instant repetition.’—Morning Post. 
‘* Fulness and power of tone, rapidity of repetition, a melodious sustaining quality of tone, as wellas alight, 


delicate, yet firm, touch are gained by these extremely simple means.”—Practical Mechanics’ Journal, J uly 1, 1869. 


Full particulars of this Invention and Illustrated Price Lists sent upon application. 


SHOW ROOMS:—18, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square. 


STEAM WORKS:—1 to 4, CHENIES '!STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET; AND 


TAMAR 


A LAXATIVE, REFRESHING, AND MEDICATED FRUIT LOZENGE, 


For the permanent Cure of Constipation and its consequences, such as Hermorrhoids 
Headache, Cerebral Congestion, &c. 


INDIEN. 


(See Descriptive Pamphlet.) 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS; 
And Sold by Messrs. BARcLAY & Sons, Farringdon Street, London ; 


And nearly all respectable Chyinists. 
Price 2s. 3d. per Box (by post 2s. 6d.), each bearing the Government Stamp and Mr. GrILLon’s Signature 


TO LADIES. 


; : 
THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE “CO1L” CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and rerrectiy smooTH, 558. oe 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 


SINGLE CURLS, from 2s. 6d. to 21s, 


CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s, 6d. to 303,, according to length, 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION. 


STACHY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Established 1847 


RICHARD A. GREEN, 


MANUFACTURING JEWELLER, WATCHMAKER, & SILVERSMITH; 


HAVING PURCHASED 


AN ENTIRE STOCK OF PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 


MARKED Al IN QUALITY, 


IS PREPARED TO OFFER A GREAT BARGAIN TO HIS CUSTOMERS. 


King’s, Thread, and 


Old English, Plain. ead Patterns. 


8, HERTFORD PLACE. AE nang Cae ets. c siti ssfioistorinraercaeseettea: £116 0 we terres e441 #0 

1 TARR OCHBOLL dete acini tte ee 135 = a) eee 118 0 

12 SIME LOOM este gscitisreee cette re O12 Ove ARs. 11 6 

DRESSES IN SILK onl "ae gages Ses cecteeed ae ite cere deren 06 0 

Z Brasolat pag ihe et aitteti an otc a pe OM RS Sinise see 0 8 6 

GRENADINE BALZERINES, BAREGES, MOHAIRS. &c 2 3 Dn Gravys... See PS oc oer O81 2:6 fta:; sit 017 0 

ARS, VELA Tors 4 ; qe 2 Ladles;Saucete. .. in, Inge ae eae fisare OM6 cOF wakhca, ore p 
THE FORMER FROM ls. 114p. TO 14s. 1lp. PER YARD, IN BLACK AND COLOURS; Hs Todt ee he citron ta acm bare i ; sssteeranht SOUT aby 

THE LATTER, Yo, 2p, fp. 4fo., & 6p, with « SPEOIAL LOT, $0 in, WIDE, fo., WORTH 1s, 44d 13, nds ioeDgeeeny Sechaditint tact laelm eae 2 6 0 
JACKETS, BERNOOSE CLOAKS, FICHUS, & LACE SHAWLS, 1s. 11}p., 2s. 11p., 3s. 11p. & 4s. 11p. rar aa Ee 


Many of the above less than half the original cost. 


THIS DAY. 


The Prices are taken from the Manufacturer’s Published List, which are double those quoted: ad; 


Notick ~ RICHARD A. GREEN cannot promise to execute an order for each item as advert 


S. LEWIS & CO., 


FARRINGDON HOUSE, HOLBORN-BARS. 


(Not Farringdon-street. ) 


WHOLESALE AND RET 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY? 


8 2, 
AIL. 


Is a question there is often tov good reason for asking; and in order to remove the occasion 


for this frequent complaint, 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Have entered into arrangements with eminent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well ; for 
hold themselves responsible, and each Dress 


these Goods JOLLY & SON 
will be stamped with a distinct guarantee, 


wu 
aes 
[imag 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM 


PATTERNS POST-FREE, 


a a oe adn ia 


STREET, BATH. 


as some are sold out. 


STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


-entive 
By its action in absorbing all impure gases in the Stomach and Bowels, is found a valuable Prevent 
of Flatnlency, Indigestion, Heartburn, Fevers, Foul Breath, and is an effectual 


Cure for Worms, 


BRAGG’S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL. 


Sold in Bottles at 2s., 4s,, and 6s, each, 


BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


In 2s., 4s., and 8s. Tins, 


if 
May be had from J. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street west, 


And all Chemists, 


SEPTEMBER 11, 1869. | 


SS ke De es er 


OL 
CQLoURE D PORTRAITS of 


8S to e a carte-de-visite size, but unmounted, so 
prea s fe either for the album, scrap-book, or 
Cet-stra. ee, 9 stamps._JOHN JERRARD, 172, 


TER Tn a tew days, crown 8vo, 

wreE HOUSEHOLD POETS: 

on Poetry N, COWPER, BURNS. With an Introduction 
and Song. By Joun Tomson. 


don wy 
WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street, E.C. 


E . 
§ ies NOVEL.—LORD AUSTIN’S 
VO, ps E. By Rownanp M. Forp. In One Voi. post 
« Price 10s. 6d, 
ters, * Ford has designed several extremely good charac- 
Tewarg in T€ are good people in the story, who have their 
te he long run, but who previously go through 
ot the Cuble. Mr. Ford contrives to enlist the sympathy 
Ado ender solely for the good people. He does not 
nq = So as to make it attractive. The black is black, 
Scotsman white white, and there are no neutral tints.”— 
A . 


Which cre a, character-painting in the novel before us, 

Move Will interest ihe reader as much as its artistic 
se ms nt bears him along.”—Courert, 

bition Plot is built up with care, and with a fair exhi- 
& z= Tamatic power.”—Public Opinion. 

Pregg Story is an admirable one, and calculated to im- 

Prineipje, reader with a lcity conception of the eternal 
« €8 of truth and justice.”—London Scotsman. 

SUsly wee is singularly lucid in conception, and vigor- 

nin, Tked out. Mr. Ford’s style is pure, fluent, and 

Duaye, bi and his characters are well delineated.”— 
& A p Terald, 

Not like w Austin’s Bride’ interests us so much, that we do 

Cour Neots it down until we have read it to the end,”— 

Lea? 


he E 
Cont, Characters of the work are few in number, but well 


throug Each maintaics his identity, and is consistent 
in No on at. Mr. Ford has obviously the inventive faculty 
to the dinary degree, and does not need to have recourse 
tise, Constructive stores of others.”—Perthshire Adver- 


€ x 
Dl uC Venture to say that the work is readable, and will 
tate ea Occupy most of those readers who do not hesi- 
" ang a new author, and whose delectation is found 
and yet thrilling works.”—Liverpool Courier. 


JEROME Lock. A Novel. 
"Ts post 8vo. Price 7s. 6d 

h 2 tale exhibiting signs of uncommon power to analyse 

tion, i motion, and intense sympathy with artistic opera- 

Star Q their highest and strictest sense.”—The Morning 


1 vol. 


* 
in be long since we have come across a book so original 
Yo} m “eption and treatment as this unpretending little 
“ . —Lloyd’s Paper. 
We ae ten in an easy, flowing style, the various inciden 
"Derseq used, and some capital character sketches inte 
“This —City Press. 
¢ ‘ Sis a most pleasantly-written novel of incident and 
8 We €r, and 1s to be recommended both for its interest 
Wess, as for the healthy tone pervading its pages.”— 
™ Daily Mercury. 


[ours DE RIPPIE: A Tale from 
Brigg peal Life. By Daxtow Fonsrer. 1 vol. post 8vo, 
S, 


& 


Wr; ; ‘ ‘ 

2 aves in language pure and beautiful, display'n 

Stq ah of thought and intensity of feeling.”—Lincoli:. 
‘dard, 


& 
Drequiles which are wisely invented and well told, * 
bums, Ue pictures of life, and which illustrate tac 
Roo, N character or the divine conduct, may be pronounced 
all st ‘Le who spake as never man spake did not eschew 
Yiving Nes, for while His parables are made to teach 
With St truth, they have their ground-word in what may, 
ut Offence, be denominated fiction. By earthly figure 
things ss by type and allegory, He explained to man the 
at, pees are unseen and eternal. Louis de Rippie is 
to Tom real life, and to those whose taste incline them 
ities jet from this species of literature, we can 
Yolume » oth help and enjoyment from this elegant little 


. * —General Baptist Magazine. 
WYvivs END. A Poem. By H. A. 
Rn oan Crown $yo, cloth, price 2s. 


HE ROSARY: A Legend of Wilton 
Ray nee By Wituram Giizert, Author of ‘Shirley 
lot, Sylum,” &c. Crown 8vo, 154 pp., toned paper, 


? Bilt, price 3s. 6d. 
0) 


~Sndon: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-street. 


Noy 


Vv ready, cloth flush, price Three Shillings, 


NALTS and SENNA. A Cartharti¢ in 


C€Vven Doses: : ' ‘ 
Mat; oses: Moral, Literary Educational 
Preguni: Political, Religious, Theological. With a 
& Iption, 
‘ “itten with much vigour.”—Bookseller. 
Orapy, eR With reckless waste of vigour.”—Daily Tele- 
© 


6 
Wri : 
; «ten with childish want of vigour.”—Fun. 
8 we 
hens Writes -yith good sense and much force.”—Pub- 
Circular. 


We y,.. S°ntiments have a good deal of truth in them. 
egg = in our midst no end of shams and roguery that 
Point, Merciless castigation.... He is quite right in 
best g Out the hypocrisy among us, and lashing it to the 
Longs 18 ability.” Public Opinion. 

WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet-strect, E.C 


THOMAS D, MARSHALL'S 
may, LADIES’ BOOTS, 


= TFULLY MADE, AND MODERATE IN PRICE 
Toes, hn Kid Walking Boots, Elastic or Button, Fancy 
SE Qloy, ttary Heels, 16s. 6d. New designs in Enamellec 
Hons © Kid for Croquet or Promenade, 21s. Elasti 
Seog Soft Mock Kid or Satinette, 5s. 6d 
Post, = “1 Pair free to any part of the kingdom by sample 
Pricg, witht of paper pattern of Sole, and P. O. O. for 
Sixpence additional. Catalogues post free. 


= THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 
%2, OXFORD-STREET, LONDON, W. 


U 
N RSERY.—For the tender flesh of 
OlLp, Lay McDOUGALL’S SCENTED CARBOLIC 
ts Pffects ap is the most strengthening and soothing in 
eo UG Sold everywhere in 6d. Tablets. 
ALL BROTHERS, London, 11, Arthur-street 
West, E.C.; Manchester, Port-street. 


TEs 

‘: DER FEET.— All unpleasantness 

B “ngthene a ess from prespiration prevented and the Skin 
OLI¢ port bY using McDOUGALL'S SCENTED CAR- 

Meno ILET SOAP. Sold everywhere in 6d. Tablets. 

Se BROTHERS, London, 11, Arthur-street 
West, E.C.; Manchester, Port-street. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & CO., TEA MERCHANTS, 


8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, £.C. 
STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, Is. 84., 2s., 2s, 4d. ; VERY FINE RICH BLACK TBA, 2s. 6d. 


A Price Current Free. 


Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CARRIAGE FREE to any Railway Station or Maret 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shillings or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. 


DRESSES FOR THE COUNTRY, SEASIDE, «cc. 


THE LADY’S 


NEW COSTUMES. 


BEST FRENCH PIQUE LONG COSTUME, consisting of Jacket (or Fichu), Bodice, Sash, and Train Skirt, elegantly 


cut, and traced with handsome Pattern for Braiding, ready for working, complete for 21s, 


WALKING COSTUME, 17s. 6d. 


Ditto, ditto, SHORT 


MESSRS. BEDFORD AND CO. 


Having just received a large consignment of these elegant and fashionable French Costumes, which they hav 


e purchased 


from a Parisian House on very advantageous terms, are enabled to offer them at the above exceedingly low prices. he 


material is of the best description, the shapes are new and fashionable, and the Braiding Patterns are handsome 


ffective, without being elaborate. 


and 


NOVELTIES FOR CHILDREN. 


Dolls’ Dresses in best French Pique, traced for Sn a poe 1s. 3d. Ditto, with Train Skirts, 2s. 6d. Jackets from 
sd. each, 


J. BEDFORD & CO.’S NEEDLEWORK ESTABLISHMENTS, 


168, REGENT STREET, & 46, 


GOODGE STREET, W. 


An Illustrated Price List of Needlework and Fancy / rticles gratis and post-free. 


FURNISH YOUR HOUSE 


dinahs 


DEANE’S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety 
of style and finish. 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, best 
manufacture, strongly plated, 
DEANE’S—Electro-plated Tea and Coffee Sets, 
Liqueur Stauds, Cruets, &c. 
DEANE’S—Dish Covers and Hot-water Dishes. Tin 
Dish-covers in Sets, 18s. to 78s. 
DEANE’S—Papier Maché Tea Trays, in Sets, from 
2ls., new and elegant patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loy- 
sell’s and other Patent Improvements. 
DEANE’S—Copper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew 
and Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
DEANE’S—Moderator and Rock Oil Lamps, a large 
and handsome assortment. 
DEANE’S—Gas Chandeliers, newly designed Patterns 
in Glass andjBronze ; Three-light Glass, 
from 63s. 


WITH 
AT 


THE BEST ARTICLES 


DEANE’S—Domestic Baths for every purpose. Bath 
Rooms fitted complete. 
DEANE’S—Fenders and Fire-irons, in all modern and 
approved patterns. 
DEANE’S—Bedsteads in iron and Brass, with Bed- 
ding of superior quality. 
DEANE’ S—Register Stoves, improved London-made 
Kitcheners, Ranges, &e. 
DEANE’S—Cornices and Cornice Poles, a variety of 
patterns, French and English. 
DEANE’S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, and 
Culinary Utensils. 
DEANE’S—Tuinery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well-made, 
strong, and serviceable. 
DEANE’S—Horticultural Tools, Lawn Mowers, Gar- 
den Rollers, Wire Work, &c. 
DEANE'S—Harness, Saddles, and Horse Clothing, 
manufactured on the premises, of the 
best material. 


Established A.D. 1700. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICED FURNISHING LIST, GRATIS AND POST-FREE 
A Discount of 5 per cent. for Cash Payments of £2 and upwards, 


DEANE & CO. os, x1ne wtiaxstreer, LONDON BRIDGE. 


Patent Bid Gloves, Delicately Perfmmed. 


Wheeler & Co., 
GLOVERS, 


210, REGENT-STREET, W. 
16 & 17 POULTRY. 
and 
CORNER OF LOMBARD-ST. 
OITY, LONDON. 


Manv facturers of Silk Hosiery 


Wheeler & Co.’s 
GLOVES, 


Have been celebrated for half a 
century for perfection of fit, finish, 
strengh, and durability. 
| Ladies’, 48s. 4d. Gentlemen’s 
4s. 8d. $F All Gloves post free. ged nsec] 
Ladies’ Paris Kid Gloves, 2s, 6d. 
Gentlemen’s, 3s. 
Anelegant assortment of Glove 
Boxes suitable for presents. 


TRADE MARK. 


Ladies and Gentlemens Russian Kid Gloves, 2s. 6d. per Pair. 


MINIATURE BROUGHAMS. 


Single and Circular Fronted, Let on Hire for 
Three Years at Forty Guineas per Annum, after 
which they become the property of the Hirer. 


THE THREE YEARS’ SYSTEM 
also applies to Landaus at Fifty Guineas, and 
Waggonettes with moveable heads at fiom 
Twenty-five Guineas per Annum. 


THE DENMARK PHAETON, 
as built for H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALKS, 
contains four persons comfortably, is light and 
strong, and can be made to suit any sized cob or 
pony, price 22 guineas. 

NESS BROTHERS, 
Coach and Harness Makers, 
3, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 
Drawings on application 


“ce e5 FOR THE REMOVAL sr UALR 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 
for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
PaTENT NO!IsELEsSS WuHeEELS. These Carriages 
may be engaged, on Moderate Terms, for any 
journey, on application to 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 
14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM-PL. 
Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 
Broughams and other Carriages for Sale or 
Hire. 


FOR 


INDIGESTION, 
BILIOUS. 


In BOXES at 1s. 1d. 


COMPLAINTS, 


2s. 9d., 4s. 6d, & 11s, 


— 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
HE ANNALS of the POOR. By the 


Rey. Lrecu Ricumonp, M.A. A New Edition, contain- 
ing the Additional Letters of the Dairyman’s Daughter. 
Engravings. 24mo. Is. boards. 


pense BURLEY : his History, Expe- 

rience, and Observations, By G. E. Sarcrnt, Author 
of “The Story of a Pocket Bible,” &. Engravings. Im- 
perial1émo. 4s. 6d. boards, gilt edges. 


LANCHE GAMOND: a Heroine of the 
Faith. With a Preface by Dr. Mer_r D’Avsione. En- 
gravings. Royal 1émo. 1s. cloth boards, 


UALITY FOGG’S OLD LEDGER. 
By Mrs. Prosser, Author of ‘‘ Ludovic,” &c. Engray- 
ings. Royal1émo. 1s, 6d. boards. 


IVINE and MORAL SONGS. By 

Isaac Warts, D.D. New Edition, in small 4to, with 

four beautiful Coloured Pictures and Wood Engravings. 
2s. in fancy cloth boards, 


PICTURE CARDS. 


HE HEROES and MARTYRS of the 
BRITISH REFORMATION. Twelve Coloured Cards, 
with Descriptive Letterpress. 1s. per packet. 


SIXPENNY TOY-BOOKS. 
Each containing Six Pictures in Oil Colours, and Letter- 
press Description, Small 4to. 6d. each. 
PRETTY PICTURES FOR LITTLE EYES. 
A GIFT FOR A PET. 
MY OWN TOY-BOOK. 
THE CHILD’S NOAH’S ARK. 


PANORAMIC SERIES. 

Consisting of Twelve Pictures, printed in Oil Colours, with 
Descriptive Letterpress, and folding in an Ornamental 
Cover. Gd. each set. 1s. on linen. 

1. HISTORY OF JOSEPH. 
2. BIBLE SEA PICTURES. 
Tur Rexicious Tract Socrery, 
56, Paternoster-row, and 164, Piccadilly. 
Sold by the Booksellers, 


USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROG, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 


LOOK TO YOUR TEETH. 
\ R. FRANCOIS (late Jeans), Surgeon- 


Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised ase, at 5s. a tooth, 
and £210s.aset. These teeth are mo natural, comfort- 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self: 
adhesive.—42, Judd-street, near King’s-cross and Euston 
square,—Consultation Free. 


PILLS. 
Price 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per Box. 

This preparation is one of the benefits which the science 
of modern chemistry has conferred upon mankind: fo 
during the first twenty years of the present century to 
speak of a cure for the Gout was considered a romance ; 
but now the efficacy and safety of this Medicine is so fully 
demonstrated, by unsolicited testimonials from persons in 
every rank of life, that public opinion proclaims this as 
one of the most important discoveries of the present age. 

These Pills require no restraint of diet or confinement 
daring their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, or obtained through any 
Chemist. 


PLAS GOUT AND RHEUMATIO 


i AYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS.— 

FEMALE COMPLAINTS, although incident to 
every woman, are often neglected from motives of delicacy, 
until they bring on a number of disorders that the best 
medical aid will fail to cure. They arise from disorder or 
debility of the system. Kaye’s Worsdell’s Pills may not 
only be safely taken in all such cases, but ensure in most 
instances certain cure. The most delicate female may use 
them, with a certainty of relief. 

Sold by all Chemists and other dealers in Patent Medi- 
cines, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. 


~WHELPTON'S 


VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Have for more than 30 years proved their value in Diseases 
of the Head, Chest, Liver, Kidneys, and Digestive Organi- 
They are a direct purifier of the blood, and in all skin com- 
plaints one of the best medicines known, 

Prepared and sold wholesale and retail in boxes, price 
74d, 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d. each, by G. Whelpton and Son, 
3, Crane-court, Fleet-street. London, and may be had of all 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Sent free to any part of 
the kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention in the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. ‘The use of a stcel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 


Mr, WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 


Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. Gd., and 31s, Gd. Postage, 1s 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s, 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &e 
HE material. of which these are made is 
recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
clastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of WEAK: 
NESS and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEINS, 
SPRAINS, &e. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpen 
sive, and is drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price, 
4s, 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s, each. Postage, 6d 
JOHN WHITH, Manufacturer 228, Piccadilly, London 
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f EFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 

any quantity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kinds 
or Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &c., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, and 
the full value paid in cash, by addressing Mr. or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
office order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies. 
All letters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-strect, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Est:.blished 1820, Cash only. : 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities, by Mr. and Mrs, 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W. 
Mistablished 1820. Terms, cash only. 


LEFT, OFF.,,CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 

Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs, PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


I ents OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820, Terms, Ready Money. 


L EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 

Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels. Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILUIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 

and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready money only. 


No Connexion with any other House of the same Name. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 


Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Teachers, 
Companions, Tutors, and Professors. School property 
transferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, 
and Germany. 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


Morrison's Archimedian Hem-Folder 
FOR 
THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. 


Manufactured solely. by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham Street, 
Birmingham. Drawings and particulars forwarded on ap- 
plication. 


3 5 OXFORD STREET, three doors 
e y west of the Pantheon (in accordance with 
previous announcements), is now open for the supply 0 
WINES and SPIRITS of the choicest description, in large 
or small quantities, by Imperial measure, at wholesale 
prices. —-POWNCEBY & CO., Proprietors. 


OWNCEBY’S PORT WINE for 
INVALIDS, as analyzed by Dr. Hassall, and pro- 
nounced ‘‘a thoroughly good wine, generous and restora- 
tive.” 36s, per doz., bottles included.—POWNCEBY & 
CO., 356, Oxford-street, W. 


EETH.—JEWEL-POINTED 

INSTRUMENTS : A Treatise on their safety, comfort, 
and efficiency in the cleansing and improvement of Natural 
Teeth. By A. ESKELL, Consulting Dental Practitioner, 
of 8, Grosvenor-street, Grosvenor-square. Free on applica- 
tion, o by pos for two stamps. 


\ RS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse- 
street, Piccadilly, W.—WANTED, LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.—Mrs. 
Emanuel is enabled t» give 50 per cent.more than any other 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscellaneous property, 
&c. All letters and parcels address? as above. Cash re- 
iaitted by return by Post-office Orders or Cheque on 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
tended to. Ladies waited on at their own residences. 


CEMENT for BROKEN-ARTICLES, &. 
OULKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water. It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpleasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application, A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repairs of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced, may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


THE THROAT AND WEAKNESS OF, THE VOICE. 


MiLEs DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
ie ZENGES produce a Charming Voice of bell-like 
earrices for all who wish to sing or speak well. 

Testimonial No, 845.—Junny Lixp writes: “I confirm 
ae iy ey SO general.” 

estimonial No. 621.—Lovursa Pyye writes: “1 1 
benefited much from the use of them.” zee a 

Testimonial ae eae Micmaen Costa writes: Iam 
glad to give my - imonial to their efficiency,” 

Testimonial 4,126.—Arcusisnor Mayyixa writes: «1 
approve very highly of them.” 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 
sustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stor its decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 
vocal chords. 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d, each; post free for 
8, 14, or 34 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemis 26, 


Blackfriars-road London, and all]Chemists. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 
ee ee oe 


“HOWE” SEWING MACHINES. 
ARE ADAPTED FOR ALL KINDS OF FAMILY SEWING, 


And perform every species of Sewing ; 
beautiful stitch, alike on both sides of the fabric 


sewn. 


And to the use of SEAMSTRESSES, DRESS- 
MAKERS, TAILORS, MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, SKIRTS, CLOAKS, MAN- 
TILLAS, HATS, CAPS, CORSETS, BOOTS and 
SHOES, ARMY CLOTHING, UPHOLSTERING, 
CARRIAGE TRIMMING, LINEN GOODS, UM- 
BRELLAS, PARASOLS, &c., &c. 


STITCH, QUILT, GATHER, HEM, FELL, 


They will 


BRAID, CORD, BIND, 


making a 


THE 


4 


“VOWEL WASHING MACHINE.” 


All who wish to reap the 
won) Jull value of these Machines 
ae SE must read and follow the few 
simple Directions for their 
Use. Those who do this, 
whether rich or poor—that is, 
with Large Machines,or Small 
Machines, for hand-power or 
steam-power — value them, 
and unreservedly recommend 
them; as their Sale—now 
universal—and the 95 Silver 
Medals and Money Prizes 
awarded to them fully prove. 
The best Family Sizes are 
“Vowel A;” 31. 10s., with 
extra strong India - rubber 
Wringer, 51. 12s.; and ‘‘ Vowel 

EK,” 8l. 8s., which combines 
as Washing, Wringing, and 
Mangling. Trial allowed. See 
New Catalogue, 64 pages, free by post. 


BRADFORD & CO., 63, Fleet St., London. 


MANCHESTER, AND DUBLIN. 


SEWING MACHINES. 


We respectfully solicit a visit to our newly- 
enlarged Show Rooms, where ladies will find 
the best selection in London of English and 
American Sewing Machines, which may be 
seen at work, and thoroughly tested before 
purchase. We have lately introduced a New 
Hand lLock-stitch Machine, ‘‘THr Roya 
ALFRED,” which is pronounced the perfection 
of a Hand-Sewing Machine—Simple, Silent, 
a Good Worker, Neat in Design, and more 
Convenient in Shape than any other made. 
Intending purchasers should see this before 
deciding upon any other Machine. Price 
Complete, with all extras and neat Case, 5/. 


PROSPECTUS POST-FREE. 


BRADFORD &CO,,63, Fleet St.,London. 


“FAMILY FAVOURITE” 


LOCK-STITCH 
S BW LIN GeeMGA CAIN ES. 


NEWEST, SIMPLEST, BEST. 


Guaranteed to doa Wider Range of Work without Change than any hitherto 
Introduced. 


Al, 


OXFORD-STREET, 


LONDON. 


Dublin, 1865. Paris, 1867. 


“THE SIMPSON” NEW LOCK-STITGH 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE 


Illustrates the excellencies of all other Sewing Machines. 


Will sew ALL and EVERYTHING required in any Household. 
For Elegance and Usefulness the Patent Devonport has no rival. 
It combines a Lady’s Writing-desk with a Perfect Sewing Machine, 
and is a magnificent piece of Household Furniture. 
Price £6. Samples of Work on application to 


R. E. SIMPSON & CO., 116, Cheapside, London; Manufactory, 


Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


THE “SINGER” “vew raneyy SEWING MACHINES 


All Sw THE LOCK-STITCH and the NEW EMBROIDERY-STITCH 
(Work by HAND and TREADLE, and in a PORTABLE CASE for TRAVELLING). 


The most compl 


LIVERPOOL ..-+++ 


NEWCASTLE... «++ 
EpINBURGH 
GLASGOW... + ee ee 


Sourn Lonpon .. 8, Newington Causeway. 
21, Bold Street. 
MANcnester .... 105, Market Street. 


ete with new improvements for every variety of Plain and 


: tal Sewing, Patent TUCK-MARKER, and other valuable accessories. 
Orn ACHINES for working BUTTON-HOLES, and for Manufacturers’ use 


in every class of Sewing. : 
gar. 59,629 Machines sold during one year, ending December! 
1868 


The peculiar simplicity of these Machines enables anyoneto acquire their perfect 


use ina few hours. 


Illustrated Price List Post Free. 


Chief Office in the United Kingdom—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


DuNvDEE.... 49, Reform Street. 
Dupin .... 69, Grafton Street. 
Betrast .. 7, Donegal Square. 


58, Northumberlant St. | ABERDEEN . 46, George Street. 
. 107, Prince’s Street. BristoL .. 19, High Street. 
65, Buchanan Street. Lreps .... 1, Commercial Street. 


LOCAL AGENTS IN EVERY TOWN. 


CHILDREN’S DIbT. 


(* 


RICE FLOUR IS NOT CORN FLOUR. 


—e 


CAUTION, 
BROWN AND POLSON were the 


first to adopt the name Corn Flour, 
and they are greatly interested in main- 
taining its reputation, which is liable to 
be discredited by the unwarrantable ap- 
propriation of the name to articles of a 
different character, prepared, as in one 
prominent instance, from Rice. 
The Public, itis hoped, will discriminate 
between articles bearing a false name and 
Brown and Polgon’s Corn Flour, which is 
prepared solely from Maize or Indian 


ASTI Dp Com. 


[SepremBer 11, 1869. 


Just published, 
HE EDUCATION OF GIRLS, ie. 
B. 


the Employment of Women of the Upper 
Educationally Considered. Two Lectures bY ith 
Hopcsoy, LL.D. Second edition, much enlarge ‘ea } 
Appendix and Notes, crown 8vo, pp. xvi—116, cloth, 7 C. 
London: TRUBNER & CO., 60, Paternoster-ToWs “™ 


HEAP FANCY DRESSES.—A 2% 
and choice Stock for the Autumn. Scotch bp 

Linseys, Camlettes, Alpacas, Mohairs, English and For 
Reps, Poplinettes, &c. large 

We have during the dull Season purchased several Oe 
lots, real bargains, many amongst them one-half the urs. 
facturer’s prices, in light, medium, and dark cole al 
Some are suitable for the present Season, which wee a 
offer from 2s, 9d. to 6s. 9d. the Dress of 12 yards. A sse8 
Stock of useful Mourning and Half-Mourning pre 
from 2s. 11d. to 10s. 6d. the Dress. 

Patterns post free to any address. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537, NEW OXFORD STREET Vee 
HEAP SILKS and VELVETS —Rieh 


Black, Glacés and Gros Grains—best Makers—F i, 
bright Silks, 1s. 11}d. to 8s. 6d. a-yard. Special che4P 
full {24 inches wide, 2s. 114d. and 3s, 11d., worth at 1@ 
one shilling a-yard more. pet 

Black Satins, Gros Royals, Ducapes, Baratheas, and ot 
useful Makes, proportionateiy cheap. red 

Remains of Summer Stock of plain and fancy colot ab 
Silks from 20 to 30 per cent. reduction, comment 4 
23s. 6d. the Dress of twelve yards. Weare also cleariDs ye 
all remnants of Coloured Silks at 1s. 113d. The prices ons 
been 2s. 1ld., 3s. 11d., and 4s. 1ld. a-yard. Rich a, 10 
and Spitalfields Velvets—Stock for the autumn—abou 
per cent. cheaper than last year’s prices, from 35- & 
15s. 9d. A large Stock, and splendid assortment. 434. 

Velveteens for Jacketsand Costumes, 1s. 6)d. and 18-1 ‘lies 
a-yard ; superior soft finish, almost equal to the pest 8 
2s. 64d. and 2s. 11}d., all 27 inches wide. 

Patterns sent into‘the country post free. 


HENRY GLAVE, 


534 to 537, NEW OXFORD-STREET, W.C- 
DRE SSMAKING. — Mrs. 


begs to inform LADIES that she has Remove 
ECONOMICAL DRESS-MAKING ESTABLISHME 
to 23, PARK-TERRACE, Regent’s-park. Every advan 
is offered to Ladies studying economy. Dresses m4 
from 7s, 6d.—23, Park-terrace, Regent’s-park. 


HAT can be a Greater soLAce 
toa POOR MARRIED WOMAN on the eve at ne 
confinement than the knowledge that she will have pe 
required medical attendance and medicine withoW” iy 
necessity for her removal from home, or for trench? 
the hard and often scanty earnings of herself or 
husband ? 


HE ROYAL MATERNILY 
CHARITY (Established 1757) is a LYING 
CHARITY under the Patronage of Her Most Gra cl 
Majesty the QUEEN, for providing gratuitous me 
assistance for poor married women at their own ho ean 
the time of their confinement, on the recommendatio? 


subscribers. 
1,442 women were thus assisted last year. 
The applicants are exceedingly numerous, and ad 
subscribers are greatly needed. t of 
‘In this Charity no applicant is ever refused for W2> ect 
room ; all London is the Charity’s hospital, and every a cen" 
a ward.”—Duke of Argyll’s speech at the Charity’s 
tenary Festival, 1857. itv 
The Co-operation of LADIES, in support of an TO tld 
tion so peculiarly deserving their consideration, is 
solicited. 


aition® 


J. SEABROOK, Secret#Y 


Office, 31, Finsbury-square. 

ee ee eg ge 
CLEANING GLOVES; S 

AND RENOVATING FABRIC?’ 


The most elegant and useful preparation 18 
McDOUGALL’S ETHERODYNE, yinds 
For effectively Cleaning Gloves and Renovating all 
of Fabrics, without injury to the most delicate C7 4 
It is free from all objections, and POSSESS 
FRAGRANT PERFUME. It removes GREASE: Epes 
WAX, PAINT, TAR, AND OTHERSTAINS, from 
Gloves, all kinds of Fabrics, and Furniture. prs’ 
Sold in Bottles at 6d. and 1s. each, by Chemists 
Pots, Perfumers, &c. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS— 
McDOUGALL BROTHERS, 
LONDON: 11, ARTHUR STREET WEST, EC. 


MANCHESTER: PORT STREET. , 


THE WANZER Lock -sTit# 
1 SEWING MACHINES 


The Wanzer Family Machine .. .. £ 
The Little Wanzer Hand Machine .. 
Ditto, to work by hand or foot .. .- 


ORO 
rk) 


The success of these new Machines has bee? urbonal 
dented, and the Company, having erected aenelt 
large Factory, hope to be enabled to complete the ts 
which they have hitherto been unable to do. Lis 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE comPAN* 


4, Great Portland-street, W. ae 


E 
PH bbs. HAND-SEWING MACHIN 


osoooococe cco 


AMERICAN MACHINE). oes 
e : TREADLE Macuiy 6 
Excelsior «+» **°¢ 16 
Britannia nme 
Britannia (Dave? 13 13 
ort) .- «* °° 7 
Ehiptic, from °* 7 18 
Belgravia «+ °° 9 
Grover & Baker: g ; 
Alexandra ++ *" 9g 
Wanzer.. ++ °° 10 
Yi 
Whoeler & Wilson 3 aker 
Mavhines by every 
S. SMITH & CO., 4, CHARLESSTREET 
(Four doors from Oxford-stre 3 
iA 
by wie St. 
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